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HE MASS CANDLE, a sacras 

mental consecrated to the 
service of God, is rich in re- 
ligious symbolism, represent- 
ing in its wax, the body of 
Christ; in its wick, His soul; 
and in its flame, His divinity; 
the “Light of the World.” 


In selecting candles for use in the 
Mass, it is fitting that such conse- 
crated objects should have in them- 
selves goodness and beauty. In wax 
and wick and flame, Mass candles 
should reflect the reverence due to 
the things of God, and carry out the 
aims of the Church in blessing sacrae. 
mentals for God’s service. 
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candle—Purissima, Altar or 
Missa Brand —traditionally 
dimensioned jn body, wick 
and flame—is clearly 
stamped and certified as to 
Beeswax content. 


WG é Baumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 
SYRACUSE BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 
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Correspondence 
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Pessimistic Note? 


Epiror: The picture of the dollar is not as 
rosy as you painted it (Am. 1/17). Former 
Sen. George Malone (R., Nev.) said in 
June, 1958: “If all foreign dollar credits 
were honored by gold payments in the 
usual manner, we would have then only 
$6.2 billion of U. S. gold left in the U. S. 
treasury to back the $27.4 billion of out- 
standing U. S. paper currency, which is 
not up to the congressionally required 25 
per cent. . . .” Is it any wonder they are 
losing confidence overseas? 

EarL WILLIAMS 
St. Edward’s University 
Austin, Tex. 
See Correspondence and editorial note 
(Am. 2/14, p. 561). Ep. 


New Missionary Work 


Epirorn: We were very pleased with your 
recent editorial on the need for lay mission- 
aries (AM. 1/17). We want to call your 
attention to our present address: 1734 
Asbury, Evanston, Ill. 

We are sponsoring an Information Week- 
end on Lay Missionary Work at Wheeling, 
Il, Feb. 27-Mar. 1. Anyone interested in 
learning more about lay missionary work 
is invited to attend the sessions. 

VirciniA LEARY 
International Catholic Auxiliaries 


| Evanston, Ill. 


Greetings from Ireland 


Epiron: May I take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on producing a first-class 
Review? Here in the Institute we look 
forward to the arrival of America each 
week and find your leading articles both 
interesting and instructive and your author- 
itative comments on topical events of a 
special value. 

(Rev.) G. THomMas FEHILY 
Dublin Institute of Catholic Sociology 
Dublin, Ireland 


Catholics and Foundations 


Eprror: The chip is showing on the shoul- 
der of Lloyd Davis (“Catholics and Eight 
Foundations,” AM. 1/17) and I’m surprised 
you let it block your vision as well as his. 

He gathers what he admits is limited 
data, including two “family” foundations, 
and then, without ever establishing what 
the fair share should be (by any objective 
standards), he issues his conclusion: “It is 
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obvious that Catholic institutions, organiza- 
tions or individuals affiliated with such, 
have not received comparable or equa! 
treatment with that of Protestant and Jew- 
ish groups.” Frankly, it should take more 
than Mr. Davis presented to make such a 
statement “obvious.” 

RoBERT KAHN 
Lafayette, Calif. 


Epiror: Mr. Kahn’s reference to “objective 
standards” is as confusing as it is ambig- 
uous. I’m not trying to convict foundations 
of discriminating against Catholics. I simply 
said that we should look at the record. 

One foundation cited in the article, a 
local one serving the needs of Chicagoland 
(which has more than 1.5 million Catho- 
lics), gave one grant to a Catholic source 
during the period 1922-53—the amount: 
$10,000. It doesn’t take any “objective 
standards” to indicate that it is indeed in- 
teresting that in 81 years only one grant 
has been given to a Catholic source by this 
foundation. 

Lioyp Davis 

Chicago, IIl. 


Americans Abroad 


Eprror: The recent letters which com- 
mented on Fr. Walter Ong’s article, “That 
American Way,” were interesting, but it 
was a disappointment to see almost the 
entire loyal opposition composed of Jesuits. 
I would like to register myself as in sub- 
stantial agreement with Fr. Ong. 

It is my own personal experience that 
Americans abroad tend to make a rather 
poor showing, and some Americans just for- 
get where they are. For a woman to appear 
on the streets of a Moslem land in pants or 
shorts is unheard of and contrary to all 
traditions. The naive way Americans con- 
duct business in areas where bargaining 
and haggling are arts makes such Ameri- 
cans look ridiculous in the eyes of the mer- 
chants, besides rousing the ire of the local 
people for causing a rise in prices. 

ALFRED J. JOLSON, S.J. 
Weston College 
Weston, Mass. 


Jubilee Greetings 


Eprror: I wish to offer my felicitations, 
good wishes and a blessing on the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of AMERICA. 
Maurice SCHEXNAYDER 
Bishop of Lafayette 
Lafayette, La. 








COMPLETELY UP-TO-DATE 
NEW FEASTS—HOLY WEEK LITURGY 
CONFRATERNITY EPISTLES AND GOSPELS 


| BLESSED SACRAMENT MISSAL 


Edited by the Blessed Sacrament Fathers 
The new exceptionally large type Missal 


for Sundays and Major Feastdays. 

608 Pages Boxed 4%" x 614" 
e Imitation Leather, red edges..... $4.95 
e Imitation Leather, gold edges..... $6.50 
e Genuine Leather, gold edges..... $8.50 


2 ST. MARY— MY EVERY DAY 
MISSAL AND HERITAGE 


By Benedictine Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey 
igi complete Missal published for Amer- 
ican Catholics to use at Mass and for 
Private devotions and instruction. 
1382 Pages Boxed 4”x 6,4" 

e tmitation Leather, red — pete $4.50 
e imitation Leather, gold edges..... $8.00 
e American Morocco, gold roll, gold edges 


$ 
3 THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 


A Missal designed especially for those 
who attend daily Mass—compkete Latin 


¢ 


and English. 
1852 Pages Boxed 414" x 644" 
e Cloth, red edges................... $7.75 


e American Seal, gold edges $13.50 
e Black Morocco, gold roll, gold edges, 
$16.50 


At your local Bookstore 


Or fill out Coupon Below — 2 
and Mail today! 
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Current Comment 





Technical Aid, New Style 


To say that improvisation has marked 
our manpower problem overseas since 
the war would be putting it mildly. 
Into the vast hole necessarily created 
by the unprecedented economic and 
defense program all over the globe, the 
United States poured hordes of poorly- 
trained, short-term young men and 
women who signed up more for the 
adventure than out of a sense of pro- 
fessional service. 

Of recent years serious efforts have 
been made to create a solid core of 
trained foreign-service employes. Some 
encouraging progress has already been 
registered which it would be unjust 
not to recognize. But the present state 
of our unpreparedness may be gauged 
from the still too-common inability of 
U. S. personnel abroad to understand 
the language of the country where they 
are stationed. An insight into what this 
means to those on the scene can be 
gained from the article by Brother 
Knopp in this issue. 

Our unpreparedness in the foreign 
field goes deeper than any mere lan- 
guage deficiency. Our knowledge of 
Communist ideology and operational 
techniques is even more shallow. It is to 
remedy this shortcoming that the in- 
defatigable fighter against communism, 
Congressman Walter H. Judd (R., 
Minn.), has come up with an idea for 
a training school. With Congressman 
A. S. Herlong Jr. (D., Fla.), he has 
introduced a bill for a “Freedom Acad- 
emy,” where youth from all over the 
world would be taught how to deal with 
Red techniques. We are unable to say 
just how practical this project is, but 
something like it is long overdue. 


Broth of Life 


We really know very little about the 
atmosphere, that far from inert en- 
velope which wraps our globe. Still less 
do we know about its moods, that is, 
the weather. Yet these whimsical pulsa- 
tions are potentially one of humanity’s 
greatest resources. Will man be able 
one day to control the weather and 
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thereby change the climate of vast areas 
now arid and uninhabitable? 

On Feb. 18, the day after Vanguard 
II soared into outer space with its load 
of weather instruments, announcement 
was made in Washington of the near- 
completion of plans for a $50-million 
national weather institute. A group of 
twelve American universities with ex- 
perience in meteorology have banded 
together to carry on basic weather re- 
search, if Federal funds are made avail- 
able. St. Louis University is one of 
them. 

The project was first announced last 
Oct. 9 in New York, at the annual din- 
ner of the New York Board of Trade. 
Before these hard-headed businessmen, 
Thomas F. Malone, of Hartford, direc- 
tor of research for the Travelers Insur- 
ance Companies and also secretary of 
the American Meteorological Society, 
described the alluring potentialities of 
the research envisioned. If we know, 
for instance, about the forces that con- 
trol the global wind systems, or about 
the way the sun’s, energy drives our at- 
mosphere, we are that much closer to 
controlling climate itself, he said. 

We like the dynamic optimism re- 
flected in this initiative. Why should 
the human race give ear to professional 
and interested pessimists, when so many 
blessings yet remain to be conjured, 
literally, out of thin air? 


Support for Alma Mater 


There are both bright and dark spots 
in the American Alumni Council’s latest 
survey of annual giving and alumni sup- 
port for the nation’s colleges. In 1957-58 
alumni giving was up 29 per cent. A 
record $129 million was given in alumni 
gifts. The number of contributors rose 
from 1,016,484 (in 1956-57) to 1,211,- 
395, and the percentage of alumni re- 
sponding to appeals for support went 
from 20.5 to 22.5. 

Individual Catholic institutions, more- 
over, looked good in the report. Four of 
them were among the 27 institutions 
singled out “for distinguished achieve- 
ment in the development of alumni sup- 
port.” They are: The College of the 


Holy Cross, St. Bonaventure Univer- 
sity, The College of St. Benedict 
(Minn.) and King’s College. The Uni- 
versity of Scranton was second among 
men’s colleges in the percentage of 
alumni that contributed (60.8), and Im- 
maculata College was second among 
women’s colleges with 61.9. 

The AAC survey has its bleak side, 
however, if one compares the total vol- 
untary support for most Catholic insti- 
tutions with what goes to other schools, 
Though $529 million was given from 
all sources to 478 institutions, 12 pri- 
vate secular universities among them 
account for $211 million or 40 per cent 
of the gifts. With $4.2 million Notre 
Dame has the highest Catholic total, 
but ranked only 31st on the list. 

The following names and figures tell 
their own story. The names are those of 
the six best-supported secular and Cath- 
olic universities; the figures represent 
in millions the total voluntary support 
they received in 1957-58: 


Yale $33 Notre Dame $4.2 
Harvard $30 Fordham $2.2 
Johns Hopkins $23 St. Louis $1.6 
Columbia $23 Creighton $1.6 
Stanford $22 Marquette $1.1 


When more alumni and more of the 
Catholic community at large begin to 
support Catholic higher education— 
well, our readers can fill out this sen- 
tence. 


College Quiz Capers 


The shrimp are whistling in the bel- 
fry. The impossible is infesting the 
campus. Rampant eggheads are uproot- 
ing traditional collegiate loyalties. 

The Rambler, writing recently in the 
Washington, D. C., Star, described a 
TV show where Georgetown quiz 
champs beat Princeton challengers in 
the G. U. gym. He cited two portentous 
facts. The quizdown packed in a thou- 
sand undergrad rooters. Worse: when 
G. U. outwhizzed Northwestern in an 
earlier cranial tilt, the losers hanged 
their coach in effigy. Such a fate used 
to be the privilege of sports coaches 
only. 

Gleeful deans should be encouraged 
to give a double-think before they en- 
dorse mental gymnastics, even in the 
post-sputnik educational milieu. Have 
they weighed the dread impact of un- 
inhibited intellectual competition on 
collegiate mores? Have they tried to en- 
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yisage 1984’s “sports” headlines? “Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom Support Rams,” 
“Four Sconcemen Romp for N. D..,” 
“Eli Alumni Give Million for Plush 
Isolation Booths,” “Bryn Mawr Tops 
Vassar in Skull Bowl.” 

Will scandals rock the ivory tower 
in the coming dawn? Who doesn’t shud- 
der at the prospect of juicy items like 
these—“Scalpers Active in Cranial Se- 
ries,” “Mobsters Muscle in on UCLA 
Phyz-Quiz,” “Murrow Plans Exposé of 
Theological Brain Bow] Fix”? 

Even Madison Avenue could sweep 
in on the wave of altered values: “Eat 
Brainies, the Brunch of Genius.” 

The yeast is in the dough and the 
dough is rising. But if we know human 
nature, the fermentation will stop before 
the sorority cheerleaders rock the sta- 
dium with 

Dante, Da Vinci, sis-boom-bah! 

Gauss mit Goethe, rah-rah-rah! 

Think, team, think! 


Religious TV on the Pan 


Abroad and at home, religious TV 
programs in the United States have re- 
cently been sharply criticized. At the 
second annual congress of the Interna- 
tional Catholic Organization for Radio 
and Television (UNDA), held at Monte 
Carlo in mid-February, the international 
jury gave five first-place awards to re- 
ligious TV programs produced in Ger- 
many (2 awards), France (2) and Italy 
(1). One U. S. program got an honor- 
able mention—“Parliament of Heaven,” 
produced by the National Council of 
Catholic Men—but the total U. S. show- 
ing before UNDA was dubbed “medi- 
ocre” by a jury of experts. 

Back at home, the National Council 
of Churches’ Broadcasting and Film 
Commission session in New York heard 
similar charges. Herbert Evans, vice- 
president of the People’s Broadcasting 
Company, accused the churches of “pro- 
ducing artistically inferior shows” and 
of being “too stingy to spend money” 
on improving religious programs. From 
another quarter it has been stated that 
teligious programs would be better if 
the networks would only allot better 
viewing time for them. 

Here certainly is a vicious circle. Why 
can’t top-level people get together on 
this? If religious TV is important, there 
must be talent and good will enough in 
both camps to work out the production 
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of excellent programs that will be of- 
fered to the public at some of the prime 
viewing times. If there isn’t, then re- 
ligious TV in the United States seems 
doomed to muddle along in its present 
mediocrity. 


Has Reading Debased Us? 


A great hope began to glow in the 
hearts of educators and of those gener- 
ally concerned with cultural betterment 
when a new phenomenon burst on the 
mid-19th-century world. It was the 
emergence of a mass audience of read- 
ers. Cheaply produced literature—the 
“penny dreadful” and the like—began 
to sell in the millions to men and women 
who had never had the taste, time or 
money to read the better things. It was 
confidently hoped that this almost uni- 
versal reading would raise the knowl- 
edge and morals of the “masses.” 

Much conjecture has been expended 
on the actual effect of this wave of 
popular reading. The most thorough 
study to date appears in Popular Fic- 
tion 100 Years Ago, by Margaret Dal- 
ziel (Dufour Editions, 188p., $4). The 
brave author has steeped herself in the 
cheap novels and magazines of the time 
and comes up with a thought-provoking 
conclusion with regard to similar litera- 
ture of our day. She believes that our 
contemporary cheap literature is on as 
low an artistic level as that of the 19th 
century, but that it has degenerated in 
its judgment of moral behavior. 

Even in the most poorly written 
stories of a century ago common moral 
standards were always respected, but 
in today’s “confidential” magazines, as 
well as in some of the paperbacks and 
the comic books, the moral law is con- 
sistently flouted. And, of course, mod- 
ern production methods make this liter- 
ary degeneracy available to more mil- 
lions than the “penny dreadfuls” ever 
reached. Universal literacy has its dan- 
gers unless moral literacy keeps pace. 


Soldiering on the Rails 


If we understand the union reply to 
management charges of “featherbed- 
ding” on the railroads (AM. 2/28, 
p. 624), it comes to this: There is, 
verily, featherbedding on the rails, but 
the featherbedders are the white-collar 
executives in the front office, not the 
blue-shirted members of the brother- 


hoods. In a brief submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Feb. 
18, the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation made these points: 

1. The number of rail employes is 
about the same today as it was in 1898, 
although the railroads are now provid- 
ing five times the ton-miles of trans- 
portation and twice the passenger miles 
that they were then. , 

2. The ratio of employe compensa- 
tion to total operating expenses has re- 
mained almost constant over the years. 
Furthermore, since wages are only 
about 12 per cent of the total expense 
of passenger train service, they are not 
the cause of any increase in passenger 
deficits. 

3. A likely source of railway deficits 
is a “topheavy and archaic management 
structure.” In 1923 the Class I railroads 
had 1.8 million employes, with 16,000 
at the management level. They still 
have about 16,000 management men 
although total employment has dropped 
to about 850,000. 

The union heads share management’s 
concern for the solvency of the rail- 
roads, and they are willing to discuss 
all aspects of the problem—especially 
management policies which discourage 
customers and the industry’s “complex 
financial manipulations, which have the 
effect of covering up the true figures on 
railroad earnings.” Merely to discuss the 
small impact of work rules would be un- 
realistic, the union claims. 

This kind of controversy generates 
public confusion. Some appropriate 
congressional committee ought to try 
to get to the bottom of it. 


Africa’s Trouble Spots 


New eruptions of “independence 
fever,” a malady now chronic over most 
of the African continent, broke out in 
February. 

After a week of rioting, the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic of the Congo (until 
last November, the Middle Congo terri- 
tory of French Equatorial Africa) went 
into effect on Feb. 21. Brazzaville, the 
new capital, was the focus of these 
grave Congo disturbances. 

Tribal rivalry and an old political 
feud touched off the fireworks. The 
Mbochi tribe are supporting ex-Premier 
Jacques Opangault in his boycott of 
Premier Fulbert Youlou’s Government, 
which, with the support of the Balali 
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tribe, has a one-vote contro] of the As- 
sembly. 

The anti-white riots which began in 
Nyasaland the final week of February 
are even more dangerous than the Braz- 
zaville outbreak. In fact, we have here 
all the ingredients for another Mau Mau 
explosion. Nyasaland, a one-time British 
protectorate, was pushed into the 





State of the Question 


This week, in State of the 
Question, you will find four let- 
ters that discuss a vital point re- 
lating to the question of public vs. 
private schools. We suggest that 
our readers refresh their memories 
of the book review (Am. 1/3) and 
letter (Am. 1/24) out of which 
this further correspondence arose. 

Next week State of the Ques- 
tion turns to the teaching of 
Latin; the week after, to Right- 
to-Work in Texas. 











Rhodesian Federation to protect the 
country’s 5,730 whites and 3 million 
blacks from one another. 

The whites own the best land and 
completely control the Government. In 
theory there will be “racial partnership” 
when the educational and economic 
levels of the Africans have risen sufli- 
ciently. The blacks, however, want out 
of the Federation—and fast. The fiery 
Dr. Hastings Banda has launched a cru- 
sade for an independent Nyasaland in 
the image of the Ghana Republic. The 
blacks fear the alternative of domination 
by the apartheid-minded whites of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland, while the 
whites of this latter territory fear en- 
gulfment by the blacks. 

Kenya, too, sees trouble ahead. The 
hero of the Mau Mau uprisings, Jomo 
Kenyatta, becomes eligible for parole 
next month. His reappearance after six 
years in prison will reanimate the 
Kikuyu struggle for independence. 

Stronger doses of statesmanship seem 
to be the needed prescription for rest- 
less Africa. 


Sports in Red China 


According to a recent N. Y. Times 
dispatch from Hong Kong, Red China 
has now integrated sports with the 
commune system of regimentation that 
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directs every human activity from sex 
to civil defense. 

If party propaganda can be believed, 
a huge national program involved the 
athletic interests of 130 million Chinese 
during 1958. “The Great Leap For- 
ward” (ruling slogan for inspiration of 
the masses) now literally embraces 
broad jumps, all kinds of track and field 
events and even table tennis. Coaches 
have been imported from the USSR. 
Already Red China claims seven new 
world records, plans a big meet for 
September and looks forward to col- 
lecting international crowns. 

Subordination of sports to national 
policy has a familiar ring. Red China is 
obviously taking a cue from Soviet suc- 
cesses in this field. Through an inten- 
sive system of recruiting, training and 
awards, Soviet “amateurs” took the 
Olympics in 1956 on their second try. 

Red China and the USSR insist that 
their first interest in developing sports 
is the improvement of the national 
health. Actually, athleticism is closely 
linked to political aims. 1) Better health 
increases labor productivity and facili- 
tates military training. 2) The team- 
work and discipline that are essential to 
athletic success readily serve the aims 
of thought control: no ambitious Com- 
munist athlete ever makes the “big 
time” unless his political attitudes are 
held to be “correct.” 3) Every champion 
who emerges from behind the Iron or 
Bamboo Curtain has high propaganda 
value. He doubles as the ambassador of 
a way of life. Every twig of laurel won 
by a Communist competitor in inter- 
national events is touted as proof of 
victory over the effete forces of capi- 
talism. 


India’s Sterilization Program 


Speaking to the World Congress on 
Population which met in Rome in 1954, 
Pius XII remarked: 

The science of population is 
young, but it is basic because it 
is immediately concerned with hu- 
man life and it can illuminate cer- 
tain of the gravest individual and 
social problems. 

Moreover, the Pope added, “the Church 
is not unaware of these problems.” Nor 
is she “indifferent to their agonizing 
aspects.” 

Pius XII could well have had India in 
mind. The second most populous nation 





in the world, India now has an esti. 
mated 406 million inhabitants. Popula. 
tion has been rising at an annual rate 
of 7 million, an increase that constanth 
frustrates the Government’s efforts t 
provide even minimum living standard 
for a poverty-stricken people. For India 
the problem has indeed become “agon. 
izing.” 

“Family planning” has not brought 
about a solution. On Feb. 14 Prime 
Minister Nehru told the sixth Interna. 
tional Conference on Planned Parent. 
hood, meeting in New Delhi, that Gov. 
ernment-sponsored birth-control _ pro- 
grams had failed over the last eight 
years to curtail population growth. The 
people have not flocked to the clinics 
as expected. The next step will be 
sterilization. Following a recent resolu- 
tion adopted by the ruling Congress 
party, the Indian Government will now 
provide surgical facilities in state-owned 
hospitals for this purpose. Meanwhist 
the Indian bishops continue to war 
that the country is thereby practicing 
moral suicide. 

But it is not enough for us merely 
to nod vigorous assent to this judgment 
of the hierarchy. We must take an 
equally strong stand for the kind of in- 
ternational economic cooperation that | 
will help India remedy what Pope Pius 
XII called the “tragic conditions” in 
which so many Indians must now spend 
their lives. 





... and a Senate Resolution 


Viewed in this light, the recent pro- 
posal of Sens. John F. Kennedy and 
John S. Cooper should make profound 
sense to the American Catholic. On 
Feb. 19 they sponsored a joint resolu- 
tion advocating the creation of a free- 
world mission to canvass India’s needs | 
and chart a long-range economic-aid 
program for that country. In his speech | 
to the Senate Mr. Kennedy also called 
for congressional action to put the In- 
ternational Development Loan Fund on 
a permanent basis so that long-term 
loans could be made to underdeveloped 
countries. 

Mr. Kennedy had a particular reason 
for calling the Senate’s attention to 
India. Said the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts: 








I cite India because that nation 
today represents the largest single 
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area of opportunity to obtain max- 

imum benefits from Development 

Loan Fund-type loans. When this 

country decides the fate of the De- 

velopment Loan Fund this year, it 
will also, in large measure, be de- 
ciding the fate of India. 

This is the crucial year of India’s 
current five-year plan. Despite severe 
cutbacks in the original program, the 
country is still short almost $600 mil- 
lion which must be invested if the plan 
is to succeed and if India is to survive 
as an economically viable state. Small 
wonder that, in an hour of crisis, the 
Government of pagan India should turn 
in panic to such questionable solutions 
as birth control and sterilization. 


Soviet Bargain Basement 


Science teaching in the United States 
is often poor. One reason is lack of 
apparatus for classroom and laboratory 
work. Secondary schools especially do 


not have the funds to create the demand 
which would enable U. S. manufactur- 
ers to produce suitable equipment 
cheaply. 

Do we want the Soviet Union to 
move into this potential market? 

Recently a U. S. importer ordered 
6,000 Soviet aids for the teaching of 
physics. Sample items of good quality 
went on display in New York on Jan. 
28. The disturbing fact about these 
microscopes, projectors, etc., is that 
after import duties of up to 75 per cent, 
they can be sold profitably for as little 
as one-third the price of comparable 
U. S. equipment. 

Standardization and mass production 
scarcely explain how the USSR can of- 
fer such items to our importers for a 
tenth to a fifth of the U. S. retail price. 

Cenco Instruments Corp. has already 
protested that “this is not a true mer- 
chandising deal, but part of a well- 
planned propaganda campaign’—the 



























USSR sells these items below cost and 
considers itself well compensated by 
the publicity gains. What will impres- 
sionable young minds think, for exam- 
ple, when their laboratory equipment 
is marked “Made in the USSR”? 

The National Defense Education Act 
authorizes $70 million a year in match-— 
ing fund grants to help States buy 
equipment for teaching physics, mathe- 
matics, etc. We trust that none of this 
money will go to buy Soviet educa- 
tional equipment and thus undercut 
U. S. manufacturers. 

Some educators have urged that the 
Government offer some kind of subsidy 
to domestic industries in order that they 
may lower prices on teaching apparatus 
and also develop new aids. This would 
be preferable to allowing the USSR, 
which does not need to worry about 
making a profit, to offer unfair compe- 
tition to our system of private enter- 
prise. 


—General White on 
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N Tuespay, January 27, Gen. Thomas D. 

White, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, told 
the Senate Armed Services Committee that “the 
Soviets have been constrained—not by United 
States battalions and ships and tactical aircraft, 
.. . but to a great degree by the established 
capability of American long-range air power.” 

So-called “limited war” forces, General White 
went on, could not be regarded as a deterrent to 
general war. 

Looking back over the history of the past 13 
years, one might wonder just how much the 
Soviets have been constrained. 

Certainly, our strategic air forces, including 
those of the Navy, have, so far, prevented the 
Communist powers from launching an all-out 
attack. But they were not able to prevent a vio- 
lent and almost successful assault on South 
Korea. Long-range air power could not prevent 
the fall of North Vietnam to the Communists. It 
could not stay the hand of the butcher in Buda- 
pest. in the Middle East, long-range air power 
has been the least effective of all our instruments 
of policy in dealing with Communist subversion 
and encroachment. 

Communism was eventually stopped in Korea. 
At least part of Indo-China was kept out of Com- 
munist hands. Some vestige of free, anti-Com- 
munist authority has been maintained in the 





Mr. KENNEDY is a graduate of the Air Force 
Intelligence School and of the Army’s Armor and 
Intelligence Schools. 


“Constrainment” 











Arab world. Greece and Malaya were saved from 
the Red terror. As was the case with the Berlin 
Airlift in 1948, all of these defensive battles were 
won under the “umbrella” of long-range air 
power. But the fact remains that communism 
has been stopped only where it was confronted 
by sufficient numbers of the battalions, the ships 
and the tactical aircraft General White belittles. 

Air power alone was not able to win World 
War II. Even with the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, it has not been able to keep the peace 
or halt Communist aggression. The belief that air 
power can win, by itself, a total nuclear war rests 
on the claims of men who have been wrong twice 
before. The advent of the ballistic missile 
changes all this not one whit. On the contrary, 
the missile is serving only to further limit the 
number of situations in which we will be willing 
to resort to all-out retaliation. It provides no 
more insurance than did the bomber that it can 
“decide” the outcome of a total shooting war and 
still less that it can end such a war without 
powerful land and sea intervention. 

The crux of the current defense debate is not 
“Who has what?” in the field of intercontinental 
weapons, nor is it a question of air power vs. 
land power and sea power. The real issue is 
whether we are to realize and act upon the fact, 
as the Russians already have, that victory will 
go to the side that achieves the best combination 
of economic, political, land, sea and air forces 
and which then employs that team with the 
greatest skill. WituiaM V. KENNEDY 
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Washington Front 





Tardy Praise for Secretary Dulles 


‘pm NICE THINGS that have been said here about John 
Foster Dulles add up to the most astonishing reap- 
praisal of a public official that Washington has seen in 
a long time. 

After six years in which he was frequently a target 
for criticism, much of it harsh, the 71-year-old Secretary 
of State finds himself a hero. In the United States Sen- 
ate chamber, which often has rung with angry talk 
about his “inflexibility,” his “No” attitude in dealing 
with the Russians and his “brink of war” tactics, the 
members adopt a resolution and then stand in silent 
prayer for the early recovery of “the beloved John 
Foster Dulles.” 

But the upgrading of Mr. Dulles began before it was 
even known that he had cancer, and hence before sym- 
pathy became a factor. It began immediately after 
White House Press Secretary James C. Hagerty an- 
nounced that the premier Cabinet officer was going 
back to Walter Reed Hospital for a hernia operation, 
saying there was “no sign whatsoever of malignancy.” 

At that point, when it was assumed that everything 
was going to be all right, Walter Lippmann wrote that 
Secretary Dulles was “the indispensable man.” 

The almost overnight change in the estimate of Mr. 


Dulles was accompanied by a pall of apprehension, a - 


On All Horizons 





sense of foreboding that would have been unthinkable 
in the two previous Administrations. For, as people 
used to say, FDR and President Harry S. Truman each 
was “his own Secretary of State.” 

President Eisenhower, to quote the New York Times, 
“virtually delegated to Mr. Dulles the President’s power 
of decision on foreign policy matters.” The result was, 
according to Chalmers Roberts, diplomatic reporter for 
the Washington Post, that Mr. Dulles became “the most 
powerful Secretary of State in American history and the 
chief architect and practitioner of Western diplomacy.” 

Mr. Truman used to say when he wes in the White 
House that there was only one voice of American for- 
eign policy, that of the President. 

General Eisenhower, who has called Mr. Dulles “the 
most valuable man in foreign affairs I have ever known,” 
deliberately made the Secretary of State his proxy in 
that field. Also, he never tried to hide the fact that Mr. 
Dulles was the ghost writer of most of his own pro- 
nouncements on foreign policy. 

This explains the apprehension that developed when 
Mr. Dulles went to the hospital. However, the acclaim 
that has come so tardily for him also is inspired by sin- 
cere admiration and respect. Looking back over his 
doggedness, his zeal and his courage in dealing with 
the Russians, Representative John W. McCormack of 
Massachusetts, Democratic leader of the House, called 
him a “great” Secretary of State. 

All speculation here about a successor, if there has to 
be one, ends on the same thought. It is taken for 
granted that President Eisenhower will “ask Foster.” 

Epwarb T. FouLiarp 


vision has under advisement a subcom- 
mittee’s recommendation that a pre- 
amble be inserted to make up this 





deficiency. Most Rev. Thomas J. Mc- 
Donnell, Coadjutor Bishop of Wheeling, 





EDUCATORS MOURNED. On Feb. 
13, Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O.F.M., 79, widely known scripture 
scholar and organizational genius who 
served as president of St. Bonaventure 
University, 1920-1949. .. . On Feb. 12, 
Rev. Francis J. Friedel, S.M., 61, for- 
mer president of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society and former dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences at 
Dayton University. 


p> SCHOOL SAVINGS. The schools of 
the three dioceses of Connecticut last 
year saved the State nearly $24 million 
in operating expenses, according to the 
Connecticut Public Expenditures Coun- 
cil. 


p> STAMP EXHIBIT. To mark the 30th 
anniversary of the first stamp issued by 
the new State of Vatican City in 1929, 
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His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man is sponsoring a philatelic show to 
be held at the Chrysler Automobile 
Salon in New York City, April 6-18. 
In addition to the Cardinal’s personal 
Vatican collection, one of the finest in 
existence, displays are being sent from 
the Vatican Museum and other institu- 
tions. 


Bp BOSTON LOOKS SOUTH. On Feb. 
22, in Boston, a departure ceremony 
took place for 15 diocesan priests who 
will staff parishes in Bolivia and Peru. 
They are members of the Missionary 
Society of St. James the Apostle, 
founded by Cardinal Cushing. 


BGOD’S NAME IN W. VA. West 
Virginia has the only State constitution 
in which there is no mention of God. 
The Commission on Constitutional Re- 


was appointed by the Governor to serve 
on this subcommittee. 


p> MOTHER OF PULPITS. 124 years 
ago, on March 8, 1835, a young priest, 
Henri Lacordaire, delivered his first 
Lenten sermon at Notre Dame before 
the university youth of Paris. This was 
a turning point in the post-Revolution 
religious history of France. This Lent’s 
Conférences de Notre Dame are being 
delivered by a Dominican, Pére Carré. 


p> DOCUMENTATION. The Catholic 
Interracial Council of Chicago has pre- 
pared, in attractive folder form, a re- 
print of the U. S. Bishops’ November 
statement on Discrimination and_ the 
Christian Conscience. A statement of 
the council’s principles and objectives is 
included (21 W. Superior St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Prices on request). R.AG. 
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Editorials 





On Questioning Catholic Candidates 


om QUESTION of the week, for our money, was that 
put by Sen. Paul H. Douglas, Democrat of Illinois. 
“Hasn't the time come,” he said, “for us to quit thinking 
of our public officials in terms of their religious faith?” 
Article XI, paragraph 3 of the Constitution serenely de- 
clares that “no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States.” If the Founding Fathers, at a time when 
the “pretensions” of Rome were vividly present to 
Protestant minds, saw no reason why a Catholic could 
not conscientiously serve the public, what has hap- 
pened since then to change things? 

Sen. John F. Kennedy, in his March 3 Look inter- 
view, submitted himself, in effect, to such a religious 
test. We hope, not too confidently, that it is the last of 
its kind. We do not agree with the magazine’s state- 
ment that, in the forthcoming campaign, “a Catholic 
candidate would have to give his views on his religion.” 
This kind of cross-examination, directed as it is solely 
to Catholics, as Catholics, is discriminatory, insulting 
and without pertinence in terms of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. 

Our own reaction to the controverted Look interview 
is one of impatience at the earnest Massachusetts 
Senator’s efforts to appease bigots, rather than of dis- 
agreement with the positive points he made. A Catholic 
political candidate, if he must make a profession of his 
faith, should not seem to give quarter to religious big- 
otry, even at the risk of having his words distorted. 
We were somewhat taken aback, for instance, by the 
unvarnished statement that “whatever one’s religion in 
his private life ... . nothing takes precedence over his 
oath... .” Mr. Kennedy doesn't really believe that. No 
religious man, be he Catholic, Protestant or Jew, holds 
such an opinion. A man’s conscience has a bearing on 


his public as well as his private life. As the St. Louis 
Review well expressed it: “When he implies that his re- 
ligion, which teaches him to know, love and serve God 
above all things and to love his neighbor as himself, 
will not be allowed to interfere with his oath to the 
Constitution, it is the Constitution that ought to be ex- 
amined, not his religion.” 

The Democratic Senator from Massachusetts took a 
carefully formulated stand on the issue of Federal aid 
to education. But here again, we wish he had thought 
as much of his fellow Catholics as of his potential non- 
Catholic critics. He is against Federal aid to Catholic 
schools, except for “fringe” benefits. In this, his position 
is not much different from that of such authoritative 
churchmen as Cardinal Spellman and Cardinal Cushing. 
But these prelates’ renunciations in the interest of good 
will cannot and do not erase the inherent inequity of 
which Catholics feel they are the victims. The issue is 
not a “religious” one, nor a “socio-economic” one, but 
rather an elementary question of equal treatment under 
the law. In the years to come, Catholics are confident 
that a fair-minded public, and the Supreme Court it- 
self, will finally recognize that the theoretical right of 
a sizable proportion of U. S. citizens to maintain their 
own schools is not a right at all when coupled with a 
denial of the necessary means. 

We regret that Senator Kennedy, in his sweeping 
statement opposing Federal aid, did not think it ap- 
propriate to add his tribute to the enormous sacrifices 
that millions of his fellow Catholic citizens are making 
for their schools, or to the contribution these sacrifices 
mean to the moral and spiritual strength of the nation. 
On the part of one who himself never went to a Cath- 
olic school, such a gesture would have been as gracious 
as it was obviously called for. 


Ethics in the Market Place 


Hl WOULD BE an exaggeration to say that if the firms 
engaged in the home improvement industry were all 
to begin obeying the Seventh and Eighth Command- 
ments, the Better Business Bureaus in the country could 
close up shop tomorrow. However, should a moral revo- 
lution of this kind occur, the telephones in the more 
than 100 Better Business Bureaus scattered across the 
land would certainly ring less often than they do now. 
On the word of the executive vice president of the 
National Better Business Bureaus, Allan E. Backman, 
110 bureaus received in 1957 no less than 177,000 in- 
quiries about home improvement companies and no 
fewer than 31,000 complaints. This far exceeded in- 
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quiries and complaints about automobiles, securities, 
wearing apparel, home appliances and other widely ad- 
vertised consumer items. 

Actually, according to Mr. Backman, as reported by 
Thomas W. Ennis in the New York Times on February 
22, “the ethical climate in which the home improvement 
industry lives” has considerably improved in recent 
years. In 1953 the Better Business Bureaus registered 
36,000 complaints against the industry. Despite this 
progress, however, Mr. Backman did not believe that 
any industry which is the subject of more than 30,000 
complaints a year could afford to be complacent. 

The fact is, of course, as history testifies, that those 
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concerned with ethical standards in business can never 
afford to be complacent. The job of persuading busi- 
nessmen to act honestly and compete fairly is an un- 
ending one. Just as the medieval guilds warred in- 
cessantly on scheming chiselers and would-be monopo- 
lists, so today an imposing number of public and private 
agencies constantly strive in all sorts of ways to elevate 
the ethics of the market place. That their efforts have 
not been ineffective will be clear to anyone who takes 
the trouble to compare the business practices of, say, 
the post-Civil War decades with those of today. The 
improvement has been remarkable. 

For this progress a great deal of credit is due to 
government on all levels (and to the public opinion 
which, formed at least partly by our churches, made 
this intervention possible ). This is inevitable in a society 
which for the most part reserves police powers and 
effective sanctions to public bodies. Nevertheless, busi- 
nessmen themselves, through their trade associations 
and such agencies as the Better Business Bureaus, have 
notably contributed to raising the moral standards of 
business. 


The Lessons 


* on Mediterranean island of Cyprus is one-third 
smaller than the State of Connecticut. For the past 
four years, however, it has posed as immense a threat to 
tree-world security as the Nato powers have faced any- 
where on the globe. The news that the bitter dispute 
over the island’s future has at last come to an end is 
therefore most welcome. 

The Cyprus crisis began officially on April 1, 1955. 
On that day a series of bombings throughout the British 
Crown Colony announced the start of a Greek Cypriote 
terrorist campaign. As time wore on, Greece and Tur- 
key, motherlands of the island’s two dominant ethnic 
groups, became involved. Greece supported the terror- 
ists, who had set as their ultimate political aim enosis 
(union with Greece). Turkey backed the colony’s siz- 
able Turkish minority, which sought either partition of 
the island along communal lines or the return of the 
colony to Turkey, its pre-1878 owner. The bitter quarrel 
set key members of Nato at odds and dangerously 
weakened the free world’s defenses in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Today a new nation is in the making. On February 
23, Great Britain, Greece and Turkey announced that 
they had hit upon a formula to determine the future of 
the island which has also met with the approval of 
Greek and Turkish Cypriotes. The solution provides for 
independence by February 19, 1960. The new Republic 
of Cyprus will have a Greek Cypriote President and a 
Turkish Cypriote Vice President. Greeks will hold 70 
per cent of the seats in the single legislative chamber, 
the Turks 30 per cent. Britain will retain her military 
bases on the island. Thus compromise all around has 
finally found a way out of what, up to a month ago, ap- 
peared to be an insoluble impasse. 

The Cyprus dispute and its solution should prove an 
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Sometimes Catholic businessmen who seriously study 
and wholeheartedly accept the social teachings of the 
Church ask us what they can do to put them into prac- 
tice. To all inquirers we never cease recommending 
that they actively participate in the work of their trade 
associations. Many of these associations, cooperating 
with the Federal Trade Commission, have helped to 
write excellent ethical codes for their industries. Others, 
however, appear to devote most of their time to anti- 
union campaigns and to various schemes for evading 
the impact of the Federal anti-trust laws. 

There is a great apostolate here, one that promises 
rich spiritual and material rewards to honest business- 
men as well as greater security to consumers. It is an 
apostolate which, in view of the world-wide challenge 
of communism, assumes at this time a new urgency. In 
their preoccupation with many things, our businessmen 
cannot afford to forget that our system of private enter- 
prise is being judged, not merely on its success in pro- 
ducing goods and furnishing jobs, but also on the degree 
in which it satisfies the universal thirst for justice and 
integrity. 


of Cyprus 


education to the West. For Cyprus has left behind sev- 
eral lessons for the free world to ponder. Perhaps the 
most important is this: in the delicately poised Cold- 
War balance of power, Nato cannot afford the luxury 
of internecine quarrels. Schisms in the alliance only 


. serve to benefit the Soviet Union. It is significant that 


the Russians moved to consolidate their position in the 
Middle East after the eruption of the Cyprus conflict 
and the consequent weakening of Nato’s detenses in the 
area. Now, with the solution of the Cyprus quarrel, 
some of the West’s position of strength in the Eastern 
Mediterranean has been restored. It may prove easier 
to blow the whistle on the game the Kremlin is playing 
in the Middle East. 

But there is a second lesson to be learned. Once Gov- 
ernment leaders set their minds to it, the Cyprus settle- 
ment came with surprising speed. The solution demon- 
strated that the aspirations of colonial peoples for self- 
determination and the strategic requirements of the 
free world are not necessarily incompatible. Both con- 
siderations were involved in the Cyprus quarrel. And 
both were met there. As the colonial power, Britain is 
granting full freedom to the Cypriotes without being 
forced to give up the military bases so vital to Nato. 
All parties to the dispute seem happy over the formula 
agreed upon in London. 

Might not the Cyprus approach apply elsewhere in 
the world? Israel’s Prime Minister David Ben Gurion 
was quick to cite a possible parallel in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Would not the Algerian impasse yield to a 
similar manifestation of statesmanship? And what of the 
India-Pakistan quarrel over Kashmir? Cyprus has shown 
that there are ways of composing the most savage 
clashes between what appear to be diametrically op- 
posed interests. 
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A Tired-Out Oul Blatherer 


John McLaughlin 


not unexpected: the prose readings from his auto- 

biography were good box office in the seasons just 
past. Even his Purple Dust, a third-rate comedy at best, 
was accorded some respectful notice in 1957. The suc- 
cess of these offerings lubricated the machinery for the 
production of this season’s three ventures: Cock-A- 
Doodle-Dandy, Shadow of a Gunman and Juno and the 
Paycock. The first of these is not an unfair representa- 
tive of the playwright’s recent work. The other two, 
with The Plough and the Stars, formed O’Casey’s great 
theatrical trilogy of the ‘twenties which, like a three- 
stage rocket, shot the Green Crow (O’Casey’s own char- 
acterization of himself) into orbit where he has been 
since gyrating for our admiration. But our admiration, 
I submit, has long been in need of reassessment and 
possible revision. Happily, the above plays are on hand, 
early and the late vintage O’Casey, to provide us with 
staple and incentive for a second look. 


Sm O’CasEY’s RETURN to Broadway this year was 


oO 


Years ago O’Casey’s fellow dramatist and persistent 
derogator, St. John Ervine, suggested that Juno and 
the Paycock was superb music hall. This February 
Ervine’s observation found its fulfillment when Juno 
had its face lifted in a new musical adaptation. But 
there is an irony here; Mr. Ervine’s remark was meant 
to insult O’Casey and pooh-pooh his attempts at serious 
writing. And it was so understood, not only by O’Casey 
but by that seer and bellwether of American theatre 
critics, George Jean Nathan, who championed O’Casey 
against what he (Mr. Nathan) termed “critical snob- 
bery.” To fortify his defense, Nathan spent himself for 
years on the enrichment of the Green Crow’s plumage. 
Subsequently, when O’Casey’s work was again and 
again pronounced “at its best, the best of all the Celts,” 
“beautiful,” “thrilling,” “brilliant,” “colorful,” “rich,” and 
so on, Nathan’s fellow critics, ill-disposed to flout the 
message of their leader, dutifully took up the chant 
which in the America of our day has become almost a 
tribal litany. 

Ireland, however, has not so flamboyantly endorsed 
her native prodigy. When his Bishop’s Bonfire was 
staged in 1955, it was received with an amused indif- 
ference. With the exception of one or two who de- 





Joun McLavucuun, s.j., presently studying theology at 
Weston College, Weston, Mass., contributed “The Pot- 
ting Shed and the Potter's Wheel” to AMerica (5/4/57). 
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precated its blustering unorthodoxy, Dubliners simply 
shrugged and laughed at this erratic piece, a mélange of 
two parts Boucicaultian melodrama, one part Marxist 
platitude, a flabby interlacing of anticlericalism, and 
topped by a theatrical rouser that would make the ex- 
cesses of Bulwer-Lytton seem amateur. 

The far-off days of The Plough and tke Stars when 
O’Casey could command an audience by the incendiary 
accents of his social protest appear gone forever. Today, 
it seems safe to say, an adult Irishman regards O’Casey 
as an eccentric—an ill-tempered, obsessive, incidentally 
brilliant, intolerant, rigorously unyielding, wordy ec- 
centric—but, in the final analysis, harmless. 

It was not really a surprise to his countrymen, there- 
fore, when O’Casey greeted the action of the Dublin 
Tostal Council early in 1958 as a veiled instance of 
clericalism engineered by the Catholic archbishop of 
that city. His latest play (still unpublished), The 
Drums of Father Ned, had been refused production at 
the Dublin International Theatre Festival. Structural 
deficiencies was the reason assigned by the Tostal Com- 
mission. To O’Casey this meant, of course, Catholic 
pressures: panicky over the welfare of his flock, Arch- 
bishop McQuaid had muflled his play. 

Such vilifications have as much validity as O’Casey’s 
judgment on W. B. Yeats in 1929, when the latter 
prudently rejected The Silver Tassie because it was not 
a good play. To this, O’Casey huffed, “a lousy perver- 
sion of the truth.” To underline his resentment, the 
Green Crow migrated to Battersea in England, whence 
for the past three decades of self-imposed exile and 
immolation, he has been shrieking his caw-caws across 
the Irish Sea. Like the bird in the fable, the Green 
Crow presses himself against the sharp thorn to make 
himself sing. 


| 


We have an example of this song in the recent New 
York production of Cock-A-Doodle-Dandy. The title 
derives from the giant rooster which appears sporad- 
ically throughout the play to symbolize a prodigious but 
wholly imaginary evil—senescent lust—generated by the 
religious superstition of two aging Irish provincials. 
Their wrangling allows the playwright to intrude some 
of his favorite Marx-and-water sentiments on capital’s 
exploitation of labor. But these are kept guardedly 
incidental. His sustained attack is reserved for the 
Catholic Church. 

Typified by Father Domineer, a stock martinet whose 
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peculiar villainy is seeing evil where there is none and 
extorting obedience by a boorish self-assertion, Cathol- 
icism is quite mercilessly and protractedly misrepre- 
sented. In one scene, for example, a lorry driver is 
introduced without warning for the sole purpose of 
resisting the inflexible will of the priest. Enraged by 
this defiance, the priest flails out at him and with a 
single blow to the temple strikes him dead. The inci- 
dent lasts only minutes and is never alluded to later in 
the play. 

Extravagance such as this exceeds even the wildest 
melodramatic abandon of Boucicault himself; he at 
least paid lip service to the canons of artistic integra- 
tion. But O’Casey, by his anti-Catholic acerbities, short- 
circuits the reader so sharply and at such closely punc- 
tuated intervals as to rupture any possible illusion of 
reality. The reader will at first tolerate this tendentious- 
ness but after its irresponsible use, he finally comes to 
attribute to it a degree of viciousness larger than he had 
originally felt was intended. At this point the play's 
derisions of sacred things—intercessory prayer, matri- 
mony, Lourdes, ritual exorcism, the priesthood and 
what it serves—derisions of these are identified as dis- 
torted impulses of a mind that has become, in this area 
at least, unmanageable. 


oO 


In some quarters this ridicule in Dandy has been 
termed anticlerical, a politely misleading euphemism 
or, possibly, a calculated ambiguity. O’Casey rivets his 


attack exclusively and indeflectibly on the Catholic 


Church, not on Catholic priests. Hence the play is anti- 
Catholic, not anticlerical. I say this not to heighten any 
existing tension between Catholic and non-Catholic but 
to rectify a semantic error which, if encouraged, might 
lead to a more serious conceptual one. Let us examine 
this a bit more closely. 

In theory, anticlericalism is a protest against the un- 
warranted extension of priestly power beyond the limits 
of its religious office, especially into politics. As such, 
anticlericalism is good, in the same way that antimili- 
tarism and antinepotism are good. Catholic churchmen 
have power in the religious sphere. But since the 
tendency of all power exercised by men is to overreach 
its limits, they are sometimes inclined to move outside 
their proper jurisdiction. Theoretically, anticlericalism 
functions to floodlight that area of contiguity between 
the religious and the secular. Thus, the undue influence 
of the priest, the misuses and misapplications of his 
authority, which can range the full gamut from reckless 
pulpit pronouncements on civic matters to backstairs 
intrigue with store managers, are the object of anticleri- 
cal pressures. 

Now the playwright’s anger in Dandy is not pointed 
at such improper extensions of the priestly office but 
at the religious and moral fibre of Catholicism itself. 
It is important, I think, to recognize this lest we be 
fooled by a loose critical terminology into aligning 
O’Casey with the angels. Actually his fulminations are 
not corrective at all; like all pyrotechnics they sputter, 
sometimes dazzle and, unless watched, may injure. But 
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once his arsenal is discovered and his methods gauged, 
O’Casey’s effective strength is halved. And this is the 
ultimate reason why the adult Irishman, as we noted 
earlier, is justified in regarding the Green Crow as 
innocuous. 


oO 


When Cock-A-Doodle-Dandy (1949) is contrasted 
with the playwright’s work of a quarter-century pre- 
vious, one instantly notices a marked abatement of 
comic energy. The vigor and Hogarthian extravagance 
of Juno’s outrageously incorrigible blusterers with their 
boozy pretensions and Irish braggadocio is denatured 
in Dandy into a corrosively artificial caricature, degen- 
erate in its technique and invincibly boring in its story 
line. Though O’Casey exhausts almost every theatrical 
gimmick from symbolism to fantasy, he cannot boost 
his comedy from the anemia of its naturalism. This is 
illustrated best, perhaps, by the speech of the play 
which George Jean Nathan has characterized as “bril- 
liant writing.” These passages are not unrepresentative: 


Are you goin’ to pit our palthry penances an’ 
haltin’ hummin’ o’ hymns against the piercin’ pipin’ 
of th’ rosary be Bing Bang Crosby an’ other great 
film stars, who side-stepped from published great- 
ness for a holy minute or two to send a blessed 
blast over th’ wireless, callin’ all Catholics to per- 
petuatin’ prayer! 

Isn't a man bound to have his mind fitted to- 
gether in a shipshape way, who, forced out of his 
thrue course be a nautical cathastrophe, to wit, 
videliket, an act o’ God, ploughed a way through 
th’ Sargasso Sea, reachin’ open wathers, long afther 
hope had troubled him no longer? 

Language of this kind is governed by two rudimentary 
devices: alliteration (and its twin, assonance) and 
simple word play. In subscenes and clown-abuse, a dis- 
criminating use of such contrivances can be entertain- 
ing and effective. But such mechanisms invariably tend 
to be nonorganic, sometimes virtually dictating the 
sense of a passage. It is only the careless sensibility that 
will be tricked into crediting such speech with any 
genuine literary weight. Far from exercising a due 
economy in the use of these devices, moreover, O’Casey 
has multiplied the alliteration and word play to overlay 
his comic scenes with an artifical exuberance. 

This seems confirmed by his limited capability in the 
management of language intended to be sober or to 
convey some positive emotion. In Dandy, for example, 
when a paralytic named Julia en route to Lourdes ap- 
pears on stage, we find that the speech collapses into 
the idiom of the novelette. 


My sister, my little Julia, oh how sorry I am that you 
have to go on this long, sad journey! 

A long journey, Lorna, darlin’, but not a sad one; oh 
no, not a sad one. Hope, Lorna, will have me be 
the hand all the long way. I go to kneel at the feet 
of the very Blessed Virgin. 

Oh she will comfort you, me darlin’. 

Yes she will comfort me, Lorna; an’ cure me too. 
Lorna, say she will cure me too. 
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To do duty for this want of dramatic articulation and 
authenticity, O’Casey has held in reserve for his serious 
scenes a second set of subliterary tools. Established 
phrases, popular hymns, standard rhythms, commercial 
songs, scriptural allusions, repetitions of names of colors 
—in fact any word structures that have been charged 
with a conventional associative or emotional response— 
are put into use to supplement the playwright’s deficient 
inspiration. Even in the comedy Dandy, where the de- 
mands for poignancy or impressiveness are very few, 
he must accompany the exit of Julia with a crowd sing- 
ing and a band playing “Mary Star of the Sea.” In The 
Plough and the Stars a chorus of voices sing “Keep the 
‘owme fires burning” as the curtain falls, thus registering 
the final sentiment of the drama. 

Of the three plays scheduled for this season, it is 
Shadow of a Gunman, O’Casey’s earliest offering, 
which, surprisingly, sins least in these areas. First pro- 
duced in 1923, Shadow is a slender two-act tragedy 
dealing with a raid by the Black and Tans on a tena- 
ment in a grisly Dublin slum. Paradoxical and bitingly 
ironic, O’'Casey’s point is not unlike Graham Greene’s 
in The Quiet American: the inherent selfishness of the 
congenital pacifist may trigger that violence which his 
temperament and speech so romantically decry. 


Oo 


With these productions, then, New York’s 1958-59 
theatrical season has serviced us with a representative 
sampling of O’Casey’s early and late productivity, il- 
lumined by the 500-watt incandescence of his literary 
reputation. Our purpose has been to reduce the voltage 
a littlke—enough, at least, to permit a second look at the 
actual record of the Green Crow’s achievement. 

One school of critics can see in the playwright’s work 
only triumph, from a bold beginning through fruitful 
growth to a late vigor, with intermittent flowerings of 
new and exciting techniques like satire, symbolism, 
farce, expressionism, song and dance, whimsy, bur- 
lesque, and so forth—all of which O’Casey’s synthetic 
genius has been able to seize, juggle and fuse into 
organic unity. 

A second group acknowledges a decline in the quality 
of O’Casey’s work, allowing that the thunder of his 
opening salvo has never been echoed by his later vol- 
leys. But they are quick to tolerate and excuse this lapse 
by appealing, somewhat illogically, to the dramatist’s 
mastodonic, six-volume, 2,156-page autobiography. This 
Hindenburg of egoism and pomposity, the argument 
goes, had been his governing concern since he began 
it in 1939. Further, the tidal wave of recall propelling 
the saga swept along with it the flotsam of his early 
Dublin youth with its ugly memories of Catholic in- 
tolerance and Protestant caste. We are advised by impli- 
cation, therefore, to be indulgent in our critical attitudes 
towards the Marxist and anti-Catholic pamphleteering 
of his later work, remembering that they are but the ef- 
fects of his misshapen youth, outside the adult writer’s 
conscious control. 

Let us observe in passing that this argument is con- 
structed on three unsubstantiated assumptions: first, 
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that O’Casey’s early work is first-rate art; second, that 
an artist’s personal history forms part of the critical 
judgment; and third, that the embitterment of a grim 
childhood may be regarded as license for artistic and 
emotional immaturity. 

There is, finally, a third critical segment who, with 
this writer, feel that not only is O’Casey’s success as a 
playwright limited but his ability is limited as well; that 
at the outset of his career, he evinced a certain rough 
proficiency at dramatic counterpoint and a gifted ear 
for the rhythm and vulgar color of the Irish slum 
dialect; that his Juno is successful as low comedy but 
not at all successful as tragedy; that his Plough is a 
species of naturalist caricature possessing the restricted 
authenticity of this genre but with an essentially inartic- 
ulate dramatic substance. This criticism also holds that 
the Anglo-Irish tradition in which O’Casey has generally 
written is now moribund; that a more exact critical ap- 
praisal of his work has been retarded in this country by 
the indiscriminate enthusiasms of the late Mr. Nathan; 
that his later work is crippled by an undisciplined tub- 
thumping on political and religious issues; that his 
efforts to repair this by the aggregation of subliterary 
contrivances works to destroy the remaining integrity 
of his drama. 

In sum, one feel towards O’Casey as his Irish fore- 
man in The Silver Tassie felt towards the Saxon poet 
(one of the few inspired descriptions that the play- 
wright has given us): “A tired-out oul’ blatherer; a 
tumble-down thinker; a shadow parading about as the 
sun; a poet sensitive to everything but man; a bladder 
blown that sometimes gave a note of music.” 


After Columbus 


Discovery is never planned. All galleons 

That round a horn see sand some different color 
Than imagined. Even the palms 

Seldom resemble the trees of exotic dreams. 


But when the boats come in from the main galleon, 

They scrape the bottom the same, and few get ashore 

Without wet feet. Later on, 

When the admiral is mooning up through cobwebs 

At the light of a high window, his wrists and ankles in 
irons, 

Somewhere in Spain, 

Arrangements will have been made so that all may 
debark 

Directly onto the sand. 


There is such joy in being first, 

Such light in breaking ground, it seems 

That the penalties thereafter must last a lifetime. 
And there is bright joy in these things, 

But is it worth irons? 


Ask the man, if you can find the right bureau 
With somebody willing to tell you 
What prison be is in. 
X. X. SULLIVAN 
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Our Neighbor's Families 


Elizabeth E. Hoyt 


N A RECENT issue of America Fr. Walter J. Ong 
I spoke of the naive ideas of Americans on the sup- 
posed superiority of our way of life over the way of 
life of others. We do not hesitate to express these ideas 
freely abroad, and by so doing we cause a good deal of 
annoyance, not to say resentment, among foreigners. His 
examples were drawn largely from our contacts with 
people with whom we associate on a more or less equal 
basis—Europeans in particular. Another aspect of the 
same kind of naiveté is found in our relations with 
people much less well-off than we; in particular with 
the people with whom our business firms come directly 
in contact in underdeveloped countries. Their ideas of 
us may be almost altogether framed by their experi- 
ences with our business representatives. 
What we hear about the operations of American busi- 
ness in underdeveloped countries—most of it from the 
reports of business firms themselves—is almost always 


favorable to us. We pay wages higher than the going 


rate; hours are not unduly long; fringe benefits are pro- 
vided. If disruption accompanies economic develop- 
ment, that is not our fault: it is always easy to put the 
blame on subversive movements with which we have 
no connection. What we do not see is that we ourselves 
may be in part responsible for the willingness of others 
to listen to subversive propaganda. Responsibility is 
greatest when our business operations bring about 
major disturbance in the family. 


WHEN THE FAMILY SUFFERS 

When there is rapid change in the family, the people’s 
sense of security is threatened, and the way is open for 
the various forms of aggression and withdrawal which 
show the need of a sense of security. Dangers to the 
family are least when economic change comes in stages. 
Since most families in underdeveloped countries are 
farmers, conditions are most favorable when change 
does not completely destroy family contact with the soil 
and the division and responsibility of labor within the 
family that goes with it. 

To anyone who makes an on-the-spot study of the 
social impact of large-scale private investment on 
underdeveloped countries—as this writer was able to do 
with the help of the Ford Foundation—the truth of these 
propositions will be evident. 





Pror. Hoyt, who teaches economics at Iowa State Col- 
lege, here studies the sociological effects of American 
business on economically backward societies abroad. 
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From the social point of view we found an ideal 
process of change in certain parts of Uganda. Former 
peasants are given employment for part of the day on 
large estates specializing in some one crop, tea, for ex- 
ample, and have the rest of the day for their own small 
farming of food crops and cotton. Agricultural coopera- 
tion among farmers may be very successful, too. With 
such approaches, the change in a people’s way of life 
can be gradual enough to conform to the needs of 
family adjustment. But there are a great many places 
and types of production where neither the part-time 
system nor the cooperative system can be put into 
effect. 

Most large-scale development is bound to increase 
the mobility of workers and families. Mobility may be 
an advantage—up to a point. Governments themselves, 
either on their own initiative or under pressure from 
business, often encourage the mobility of workers by 
imposing taxes which require people to move in order 
to be able to pay. Sometimes, too, Governments pass 
laws requiring every able-bodied man to present proof 
that he has worked so many days a year. Business firms 
themselves may secure a labor supply by going to native 
communities and giving families a cash advance, which, 
of course, workers have to pay back at the scene of the 
companies’ operations. The Firestone Company in 
Liberia gives presents to chiefs and makes monthly pay- 
ments to them for the men who leave the community 
to work for Firestone. 

At first it may be only the men who Jeave the native 
village, and the majority of these may be unmarried and 
young. In the Rhodesias, South Africa and Southwest 
Africa, for instance, a trek from the hinterland to the 
mines may be a sort of youthful grand tour. The men 
learn something about new ways of life and eam 
enough to put down a good lobola ( bride-gift) for their 
bride’s family when they return. They tell exciting 
stories of the cities, which the old men hear with awe 
and the children with expectation. It is not altogether 
good for many men to live confined for months in the 
close and sometimes unhealthy quarters of a mine com- 
pound; but the situation does not last, and there are 
gains as well as losses to the family. 

Dangers to the family are greatest when heads of 
families are separated from wives and children for long 
periods of time. This is now happening on every under- 
developed continent. In towns where people are free to | 








come and go, it does not take long for women to gather. 
Their object may be primarily to see a bit of the world | 
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too, but in seeing it they have to support themselves 
somehow. The men, including the married men, pick up 
companions or secondary wives, and may take care of 
them so long as they are on the job, or longer. One em- 
ployer told me he had that week given a job to a man 
who said he had no dependents except in his native 
village; but a few hours later the man had a wife and 
five children. Was he likely to keep such a family, I 
asked. Nobody knows what happens, was the answer. 

While the husbands and fathers are away, the original 
wife and children may themselves leave to try their luck 
in a new place. They are more likely, however, to carry 
on the work of the family farm-patch with the help of 
such older or less adventurous men as are left in the 
neighborhood. Agriculture deteriorates. Homes are not 
repaired. The absence of fathers contributes to juvenile 
resentment and delinquency. In the words of an African 
woman: “The household is broken.” 

But entire families are mobile, too. Along certain 
highways of Africa whole families can be seen trudging 
toward a center of possible employment. They may 
move because they are hungry, or because they have a 
vision of some bright new life to come. The mother 
usually carries a child on her back and leads another 
by the hand. The father has a pack tied by ropes: a 
blanket, clothing and cooking pans. On one side he 
helps support an aged grandmother. The children run 
ahead, if it is morning, or lag behind as the sun goes 
down. The oldest child may be chasing, or leading, the 
family goat. 

Firms give various kinds of housing to families, but 
what the family gains by being together it may lose in 
another way. Formerly much housing was in barracks, 
where every family had a single room or cubicle, un- 
screened and sometimes damp; the partitions between 
families had cracks and knotholes. (In Latin America I 
have seen the words Viva la Revolucién chalked on 
such walls.) This kind of housing is on the way out now. 
What supersedes it is much better from the point of 
view of hygiene, but the need of privacy remains. The 
houses, whether attached or separated, stand in rows 
close together, and there is very little of that valued 
separation and choice of neighbors which can be se- 
cured in the native village. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


Here is a picture of one U. S. company town in the 
tropics, built by a company whose housing and services 
to workers have received the highest praise—in the 
United States, that is. 

The railroad to the town runs through a luxuriant and 
diversified forest country. In clearings small homes ap- 
pear now and then, each standing by itself and sur- 
rounded by flowers and climbing vines. There is a near- 
by corn or vegetable patch. A few chickens are scratch- 
ing in a corner. Children are playing in the shade of a 
tree. These are the native dwellings of the people, un- 
sanitary doubtless, picturesque and private. 

As we approach the town, the forest disappears and 
in its place is the solid dark green of the company’s 
plantations, land too valuable for the workers’ small 
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farming. The plantations are separated by patches of 
hard-packed brown earth. On these stand rows of 
wooden barracks and of duplex dwellings, some painted 
and some unpainted. We see no trees, plants or flowers 
around the houses, but catch a glimpse of them in the 
distance—in the shady compound, with swimming pool 
and golf course, reserved for the company’s top per- 
sonnel. 

We hear two kinds of stories about this housing and 
community. From the company we learn that it is san- 
itary: floors are above the level of the earth; screens 
against mosquitoes are provided; garbage disposal is 
enforced; there are flush toilets behind each house and 
communal wash-tubs near each set of barracks. Motion 
pictures are shown to workers weekly. There is an ex- 
cellent hospital, a good church. Why, with so much pro- 
vided, is there so much agitation and so great a labor 
turnover? 

On the workers’ side we hear that there is little family 
life in the town because there is so little privacy for the 
family. Also, although there are motion pictures to be 
sure, there is none of the accustomed community rec- 
reation in which all members of families participate to- 
gether. People come to stay for a while in order to save 
money to use somewhere else, but often they actually 
spend it in the bars and dance halls of the satellite town 
which has grown up just across the river. These attrac- 
tions draw strongly on pay days, when prostitutes come 
in by the trainload. Since family solidarity is weak, there 
is little discipline for the children, and no adequate out- 
lets for their energies. Hooligans roam the streets at 
night. 

With the cooperation of the teachers, we asked the 
children in the highest grade at school to write an 
essay on the values desired in a home. The thing the 
children put first—23 out of 26 of them—was personal 
relationships with family members and with neighbors. 
Several of them mentioned the lack of privacy and the 
fact that they had no choice of neighbors in the town. 
Not a child mentioned the importance of material 
equipment. Later, in a community in the United States, 
we asked the same number of children of the same 
grade to write an essay on the same subject. Our chil- 
dren put material equipment first; only half of them 
mentioned the importance of family and neighbor rela- 
tions. 

In this company town the same lack of communica- 
tion between workers and company was dramatized by 
the hospital and church. People were learning the value 
of the hospital, but they 
were learning it slowly. 
One day at the gates of 
the hospital I met a 
woman leaving it, bear- 
ing an unconscious child. 
“Why are you going 
away?” “They have no 
heart there. At least this 
way my baby will die in 
my arms.” 

The religion of the re- 











gion was Catholic and the company was proud of its 
neat Gothic church, which was always kept swept and 
clean. At the time of our visit, which was Christmas, 
not a single decoration adorned the church, nor did we 
ever find anyone at prayer. But on the outskirts of the 
town the people had themselves erected some walls, 
still unroofed, with altar and shrines and offerings of 
flowers and greenery. Here was a Christmas crib, with 
shepherds, wise men, angels and the Holy Family; and 
here there were always people at prayer. 

In short, we see what workers gain, or what we think 
they ought to gain, from what we give. They see what 
they lose, and especially so when the thing lost is some- 
thing dear to them. 

VISION PAYS OFF 

The two individuals who stood out as the brightest 
lights in the whole study were men who simply saw 
what lay to hand and did it. The first is the chairman 
of the board of a British firm which “does everything” 
in a country torn by dissension and threatened with 
revolution. On achieving office he took up the family 
problem at once, and saw that a study of the changing 
family was immediately made by a responsible research 
agency. 

The second man is the local manager of a sisal firm on 
the East Coast of Africa. Sisal producers have plenty of 
trouble, for many of the workers come from long dis- 
tances and from conditions very different from the or- 
ganized life of a sisal plantation. Sometimes a whole 
labor force decamps during the night. On this particular 
plantation, however, labor turnover was no problem. 
The man went around daily among the workers, greet- 
ing their wives and children, and giving them increas- 
ing responsibility as they rose to it. They were consulted 
about their homes, their mosque, their recreation. The 
people beamed when he appeared, for he was one of 
them, and cared for them. 

The British have had a longer experience than ours 
and with a different situation—the responsibilities of all- 
round human development in colonialism; and they 
have seen in some ways further than we. One piece of 
evidence is the two volumes of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference on Human Relations within the Com- 
monwealth and Empire (Oxford U., 1957). The confer- 
ence brought together nearly 300 people engaged in 
industry from advanced as well as underdeveloped re- 
gions, from Aden and Barbados to Tanganyika and 
Uganda. They were divided into groups, and each 
group made a report. This is their main conclusion: 


Above all, it is the importance of the family and 
of the individual that these reports emphasize. The 
disintegration of family life, the disregard for the 
personality and worth of each differing human be- 
ing might be picked out as the twin dangers of 
which the conference as a whole seemed most con- 
sistently aware. 

The typical reaction of American firms when faced 
with trouble is to put more emphasis on public rela- 
tions. Some firms advertise their contributions in the 
press of the countries where they operate, which may 
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do more harm than good. When relations between two 
groups are strained, neither is in a mood to listen to 
praise of the other. A recent public-relations article 
enumerates a great many things which a company in an 
underdeveloped region should do, including encourag- 
ing the nationals of the other country “to maintain 
worth-while objectives in life” (to be learned from us, 
of course) and meutions the role of the family only to 
stress the importance of getting women outside the 
home. 

The most positive contributions of American firms to 
causes outside their own production are being made in 
education. Individual firms have made gifts to it at all 
levels; in a few cases, especially of oil firms, they have 
cooperated with agencies or leaders in the country it- 
self, so as to make education policies fit into national or 
community patterns. The vision that has been shown in 
these few cases is a potential foundation for research 
and experimentation along the lines of need suggested 
here. 

We are, the writer believes, moving toward an in- 
creasing sense of our responsibility in underdeveloped 
countries, but because of our insularity we are moving 
slowly. We are beginning to see that it is not poverty 
as such that gives birth to revolutions, but insecurity, 
confusion and change which does not compensate for 
what it takes away. 

Above all, our position in the world requires less em- 
phasis on the faults of our brothers and a clearer view 
of our own faults. With more realization of our own 
limitations, we would not have to worry so much about 
revolt, revolution and communism. 





The New Ordained 


Dear God, the Wonderwright is ours: 
to cana water into wine, 

to gather up the wheaten flowers, 

to reap the living vine. 


Why ever then sahara in the heart 

that hears the voice of many waters? 

Be oasis to us and more 

than mere niagara of metaphor; 

we are who are not, 

watching now perhaps a burned-out star, 
but in the thunder of a thought 

we know You are Who are: 

pour Your Spirit into us, eye and ear, 

be our sinew bone and atmosphere, 
speak through us, look through our eyes, 
reflect from us Christ and Christwise. 


In the whirlwind of becoming, 
in the fire and the frost, 
consume us in Your Spirit 
wrapt in daily Pentecost. 


Kevin F. DoHERTY 
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State of the Question 





CLEARING UP A MISUNDERSTANDING OVER RIGHTS 


A recent book, Freedom of Choice in Education, by Virgil C. Blum, 
S.J., urged the granting of a tax credit to parents of children who 
attend nonpublic schools. A review of that book by Msgr. Voight 
elicited a defense by Fr. Blum (Am. 1/24). We present further 
letters and a summing up by Fr. McCluskey of the America staff. 


To THE Eprror: I read with interest 
Father Blum’s letter to the editor 
(Am. 1/24), in which he gently takes 
me to task for adopting an “inarticulate 
principle” in my recent review of his 
excellent book, Freedom of Choice in 
Education (Am. 1/3). This principle, 
according to Fr. Blum, would have me 
espouse the rather awkward and unrea- 
sonable cause of suppressing human 
rights because of the harmful and dis- 
astrous effects the bestowal of such 
rights would have on certain institutions 
in our society and on the public school 
system in particular. To allay such fears 
may I here disclaim any adherence, 
vocal or inarticulate, to such a principle. 

My major objection to Fr, Blum’s 
comments is that he unjustifiably at- 
tributes to me something which I can 
find nowhere in my review of his book. 
In fact, he takes two sentences com- 
pletely from their context and by so 
doing would have me maintain that 
giving independent education a rela- 
tively equal competitive position would 
“result in the destruction of the public 
school system.” What I actually said 
was that some will claim that the adop- 
tion of the tax-credit plan would result 
in the destruction of the public school 
system. I have met such people and I 
know of many more who by their writ- 
ings and public addresses regard the 
public school as the be-all and end-all 
of education in America. In addition, 
some of these along with others would, 
if they had their way, do away with all 
forms of private education, both secular 
and religious. For me to make such an 
observation in no way implies that I ap- 
prove of their position or that I am more 
concerned about what happens to pub- 
lic education than I am about the free 
and unrestricted right of parents to se- 
lect the school they wish their children 
to attend. 

Again, in my concluding sentence, to 
which Fr. Blum alludes, I made no men- 
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tion of the destruction of the public 
school system but of the consequences 
to the present system if the tax-credit 
or certificate plan were adopted. Fr. 
Blum will agree, I am sure, that the 
words “destruction” and “consequences” 
are not synonymous. 
I think he would also readily admit 
that the application of his plan to the 
whole of American education as now 
constituted would inevitably demand 
considerable and extensive changes in 
the organizational and administrative 
structure of our public education. 
While in hearty agreement with Fr. 
Blum’s thesis, I still say the basic issue 
to be resolved is whether or not parents 
should be wholly free and unrestricted 
in their choice of schools for their chil- 
dren, regardless of the consequences to 
the existing structure of public educa- 
tion in America. 
(Mscr.) JoHN J. VorcHt 
Secretary, Dept. of Education 
Archdiocese of New York 

New York, N. Y. 


To THE Epitor: Is there not reason for 
concern over Fr. Blum’s concern that 
Msgr. Voight has adopted “an inarticu- 
late principle” in his review of Fr. 
Blum’s proposals for granting tax credit 
to parents of non-public school chil- 
dren? 

In the first place, there is nothing in 
the review of Fr. Blum’s book that 
would indicate acceptance of the prin- 
ciple phrased thus by Fr. Blum: “Gov- 
ernment programs which may adversely 
affect, directly or indirectly, existing in- 
stitutions should not be adopted even 
when such programs are necessary to 
secure thé rights and liberties of citi- 
zens.” Indeed, the opposite would seem 
to be true, for throughout his review 
Msgr. Voight expresses agreement with 
the proposition that the present arrange- 
ment for public support of education in- 
volves, and I quote him, “a serious vio- 


lation of American constitutional free- 
dom.” 

Second, Fr. Blum notwithstanding, 
Msgr. Voight has properly identified the 
issue in concluding that “the basic issue 
to be resolved is whether or not parents 
should be wholly free and unrestricted 
in their choice of schools for their chil- 
dren regardless of the consequences to. 
the existing structure of public educa- 
tion in America.” Like it or not, this is 
the issue in the public forum. The liter- 
ature in the field makes it clear indeed 
that the vast majority of educators in 
positions of leadership and a large seg- 
ment of the general populace see this 
as being the issue. While using every 
means available to promote the widest 
possible appreciation of the moral issue 
involved, we who share with Fr. Blum 
the conviction that an injustice is being 
done to nonpublic school pupils are 
hardly in a position to choose our own 
terms for the debate. 

Contrary to Fr. Blum’s assumption, 
such identification of the issue does not 
bring with it the implication that public 
school educators have a lack of con- 
fidence in their system of education. To 
be sure, on the part of some there is a 
fear of “unpenalized competition” be- 
tween “their” schools and nonpublic 
schools. But as a group they would 
claim to be more concerned about frag- 
mentation than competition. They 
would argue—with obvious justification 
I think—that the splintering of public 
support for education might well result 
in a mushrooming of independent 
schools throughout the nation, under a 
variety of sponsorships—religious, labor, 
management, associative. While we 
would reply that more would be gained 
than Jost under such an arrangement, 
they would view the dispersal of funds 
and the consequent dispersal of pupils 
as disastrous to the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of education in America. 

With Fr. Blum’s purposes and pro- 
posals I wholeheartedly agree. But his 
treatment of the admittedly subordinate 
question raised in his letter reveals a 
measure of naiveté only too common 
these days, characteristic of those who 
speak and write from collegiate cloister 
and editorial citadel without sufficient 
attention to the practical order. 

(Rev.) Jonn P. BREHENY 
Associate Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of New York 

New York, N. Y. 
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To THe Eprror: Msgr. Voight disclaims 
the “inarticulate principle” that gov- 
ernment programs which may adversely 
affect, directly or indirectly, existing 
institutions should not be adopted even 
when such programs are necessary to 
secure the rights and liberties of citi- 
zens. Notwithstanding this disclaimer, 
he reasserts the proposition, in conflict 
with basic principles of constitutional 
rights, that the measure of parental 
rights in the education of their children 
may be determined by the effect the 
exercise of such rights has on the exist- 
ing public school system. 

This pragmatic test makes the wel- 
fare of public education determinative 
of whether or not parents will be per- 
mitted to send their children to non- 
public schools. What precisely consti- 
tutes the welfare of public education 
is a question that, in the nature of 
things, is subject to determination by 
appointed or elected officials, or by 
referendum. Thus parental rights can in 
effect be eradicated by a majority vote 
in an administrative agency, legislative 
chamber or popular referendum. Under 
this test, parental rights find no protec- 
tion in the Bill of Rights. 

Whether Msgr. Voight bases his prag- 
matic test of parental rights on an in- 
articulate principle or on the claims, 
fears or antagonisms of conformists is, 
so far as these rights are concerned, 
quite immaterial. In either case the 
rights are, contrary to the unanimous 
holding of the U. S. Supreme Court in 
the Pierce case, subject to arbitrary sup- 
pression if a majority determines that 
they are in conflict with the welfare of 
public education. 

In his letter above, Fr. Breheny ex- 
pressly adopts the pragmatic test articu- 
lated by Msgr. Voight. He then declares 
that “like it or not, this is the issue in 
the public forum. . . . The vast majority 
of educators in positions of leadership 
and a large segment of the general pop- 
ulace see this as being the issue.” Like 
it or not, the issue in the public forum 
of the South is the welfare of segre- 
gated public schools. Does Fr. Breheny 
conclude from this opposition to inte- 
gration that “the basic issue to be re- 
solved in the integration controversy 
is whether or not colored children have 
equal rights?” Emphatically, we do live 
under a Constitution. The dogmas 
neither of educators nor of segregation- 
ists are the “supreme law of the land.” 
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Fr. Breheny says that, in seeking edu- 
cational benefits for our children, we 
“are hardly in a position to choose our 
own terms for the debate.” I dissent. I 
contend that every American citizen 
has the right and duty to appeal to the 
Constitution when his rights and liber- 
ties are being violated. The price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance. A head-in- 
the-sand approach to one of the most 
fundamental problems of a democracy, 
as of every free society—securing free- 
dom of mind and freedom of religion 
in education—permits groups which are 
antagonistic to academic freedom to 
shape and form public opinion until it 
demands absolute conformity in educa- 
tion. Why the reluctance to appeal to 
the Bill of Rights? 

“Public school educators,” declares 
Fr. Breheny, “would claim to be more 
concerned about fragmentation than 
competition.” Before the age of the 
organization man we considered a diver- 
sified school system essential to freedom 
in a pluralistic society. Now this diver- 
sity in education is called “fragmenta- 
tion” by some, “divisiveness” by others. 
Those who call freedom of choice in 
education “divisive” are, of course, abso- 
lute conformists who are opposed to 
freedom of mind and freedom of reli- 
gion in education. Those who call it 
“fragmentation” are using an old scare- 
device to obstruct progress. This is the 
argumentum ad horrendum. It was used 
by reactionary groups to oppose the 60- 
hour week in the Lochner case, the in- 
come tax in the Pollock case, child labor 
legislation in the Hammar case, and 
federal regulation of agriculture in the 
Butler case. 

Those who parade the horrible conse- 
quences of freedom of choice in edu- 
cation refuse to look at the educational 
experience of nations which honor and 
respect freedom of mind and freedom of 
religion in the choice of education. Vir- 
tually every free nation in the world, 
consistently with its principles of free- 
dom, supports, in some measure at 
least, a diversified educational system. 
They have not experienced “fragmenta- 
tion” of education. They have experi- 
enced a healthy, competitive condition 
that has given meaning to academic 
freedom and eased the burden on the 
taxpayer. Vircit C. Bum, s.J. 

Associate Professor of Political Science 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


To THE Eprror: Readers of AMERICA 
can be grateful to all three of the pre- 
ceding correspondents. Fr. Blum has 
brilliantly identified an assumption 
dangerous to constitutional liberty that 
exists in the minds of some public school 
apologists. In their letters Msgr. Voight 
and Fr. Breheny share with us insights 
based on years of administrative and 
“diplomatic” experience. 

The welfare of public education 
should never be the measure of the 
exercise of a natural parental right. 
However, not all champions of public 
school education resort to this unsophis- 
ticated argument. They argue rather 
that the welfare of the American re- 
public should be the measure of the 
exercise of any individual right. Nor can 
their argument be dismissed unheard. 
A community has the right to discuss 
the effects of competing school systems 
upon civic unity. 

Fr. Blum would agree, I’m sure, that 
since the parental right to educate ex- 
ists for the sake of the child, it can 
be neither absolute nor despotic. Par- 
ental rights in education, as Pius XI 
said, “are dependent on the natural and 
divine law, and therefore subject alike 
to the authority and jurisdiction of the 
Church, and to the vigilance and ad- 
ministrative care of the State in view 
of the common good.” 

We can agree with Fr. Blum that 
the American state has gone too far in 
setting up a monopolistic system of state 
schools which tends in practice to nul- 
lify parental choice. But we should 
realize that this is usually defended by 
invoking the common good of the State, 
not of public school education. The 
mischief is that too many people con- 
sciously or unconsciously identify the 
two. 

Fr. Blum’s defense of the primacy of 
parental rights is incisively presented 
here and in his book. Msgr. Voight and 
Fr. Breheny have both indicated their 
solid, substantial agreement with the 
argument and have disclaimed the posi- 
tion Fr. Blum thinks might be seen in 
their remarks. Certainly Fr. Blum will 
extend the courtesy of debate to the 
other letter-writers and allow them to 
inform us of their intended meaning. 
There are more than enough opponents 
of private education to occupy our éf- 
ergies without Catholic educators hav- 
ing to waste rhetorical ammunition upo 
one another. Nem G. McCtruskey, $J: 
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VAN ZELLER UNMASKED 


"Dom Hubert van Zeller is a toe-stepper-on-er. He is also a balloon-pricker, a bubble-breaker 
and an idol-smasher. If he keeps on we will scarcely have left a cherished absurdity or a com- 
forting non-sequitur in the whole range of the spiritual life." 


The newly-published book which wrung this protest from an Outraged Reader is: 


APPROACH TO PRAYER 


$2.50 


We can only agree. That the book has been chosen by the Thomas More Book Club and the Spiritual Book 
Associates just shows how dangerous this Dom Hubert van Zeller is. 


APPROACH TO PENANCE 


$2.50 


Published last year, is just as dangerous as the book above to those who do not like to be spiritually stirred up. 
Naturally the Poor Clares love it. Sister Mary Francis wrote: "Once we recover from finding that the hallmarks 
of penance are humility and charity, and not austerities and negations . . . we are conditioned to receive Dom 
Hubert's message. It unfolds marvellously, with a beauty of thought at once patterned and free." 


THE INNER SEARCH 


$3.00 


On prayer, asceticism and mysticism: written mainly for religious. "He has the knack of discussing holiness 
without the faintest tinge of pietistic approach" said the American Benedictine Review (perhaps giving a 
clue to what is so disturbing about this author). "God's presence in the soul and the soul's presence in God 
are... treated masterfully." 


Order from any bookstore 


The whole of the Outraged Reader's protest may be read in the current Trumpet, which also 
contains our Spring list, Lenten reading suggestions and so on—all illustrated by Jean Charlot, 
who drew the picture on this page. To get the Trumpet write to Agatha MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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How We Look to Latin Americans 


Robert Knopp 


s a U. S. citizen who appreciates his citizenship 
A the more for living in South America, I find the 
resentment against the United States—dramati- 
cally symbolized by the hostile reception given last year 
to Vice President Nixon—so disturbing that I would like 
to explain why I think our own propaganda is to blame 
for this even more than that of the Communists. I would 
welcome the opportunity of telling it in fuller detail to 
the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations now studying our dealings with Latin Amer- 
ica. | can speak from personal observation only of Peru 
and Chile, but what I have to say really applies to 
Latin America in general, for the United States is 
known everywhere in this area chiefly through the same 
two basic contacts: our movies and our radio pro- 
grams. 


HOLLYWOOD'S PICTURE OF THE U.S.A. 


Still relatively untouched by TV, Latin Americans are 
inveterate moviegoers. Some Peruvians and Chileans go 
to two or three movies in a single day—and will indulge 
in such a spree several times a week. Most of the films 
they see, of course, are produced in Hollywood. Few 
of these people understand English; consequently, they 
have to follow the plot through the action and the 
Spanish subtitles that translate the dialog, often with 
ludicrous simplifications. The reason why a Red Skelton 
comedy, for instance, proved boring to the Spanish 
Brothers with whom I live was that the humor simply 
evaporated in the thin lines of translation, leaving Mr. 
Skelton grimacing in a void. 

Hence, box-office considerations dictate the selection 
of pictures that emphasize simple action or spectacle: 
westerns, gangster films, rock ’n’ roll musicals, girlie 
revelations. There are few movies showing normal 
American life or any exalted theme or artistry, for with- 
out the spoken language it is next to impossible to sus- 
tain interest in such pictures. As a result, Latin Ameri- 
cans have a tremendously distorted notion of life in the 
United States. An example: those who know the Amer- 
ican classroom only through Blackboard Jungle can 
hardly respect our educational system or form an ex- 
alted opinion of our youth. 

The Spanish film Bienvenido, Senor Marshall, which 
was quite popular in Spanish America, reinforced the 





Rosert Knopp, s.M., a Marianist teaching Brother, has 
taught in schools here in the United States as well as in 
Peru and Chile. 
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American stereotype humorously yet forcefully. In that 
film, while awaiting the long-prepared arrival of the 
generous Americanos with their economic help after 
World War II, the people of a Spanish village dream of 
us in cleverly satirical sequences. To the village priest, 
America is the land with the highest crime statistics; 
he dreams that gangsters are grilling him under a glar- 
ing third-degree lamp. The mayor dreams of himself as 
an American sheriff valiantly coping with desperados in 
a typical saloon graced (or disgraced) by the usual 
bevy of scanty-clads. The village hidalgo dreams of 
himself as another Columbus, fallen among savage In- 
dians. Apart from the major objective of this satire (our 
complete neglect of Spain in the Marshall Plan), the 
film is a crushing documentation of what Hollywood has 
done to our reputation abroad. 

When I arrived in Chile to be the first “Gringo” 
teacher in the Marianist Brothers’ school in the pro- 
vincial town of Linares, the students looked for me to 
walk in under a ten-gallon sombrero flashing a six- 
shooter or two, especially since they had heard that I 
was from Missouri—so close to Texas. Several of them 
asked in all seriousness if there are still wild Indians in 
Missouri. 

That reception determined me to counteract these 
false impressions by using the very medium that had 
created them. To celebrate the Fourth of July, I asked 
the U. S. Information Service in Chile to send me an 
appropriate film. They sent me one appropriate enough 
—it dealt with the exploration of the United States and 
the winning of our independence—but it was very short 
and decidely ancient. For most of its thirty minutes it 
gave a diagramed explanation of those years of our 
history, with a few scenes of the American Revolution 
obviously cut from old silent movies. 

I could not help contrasting this meager bit of propa- 
ganda with the lush misrepresentations that come out 
of Hollywood. Our State Department is missing an ex- 
cellent opportunity here for painless propaganda. 

The Communist propaganda machine, on the other 
hand, is not missing its chance. At this moment there 
are two theatres in Santiago dedicated to Soviet propa- 
ganda. They show only Soviet films, carefully selected, 
and for very reasonable prices. Of 150 films produced 
this year in the USSR, 25 of the most artistic—versions 
of Tolstoy, Dostoevski, etc.—are being sent to Chile, 
according to El Siglo, the Communist paper of Santiago. 
El Siglo boasts that half a million Chileans saw Soviet 
films last year. Though Chile does not have diplomatic 
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relations with the USSR, Soviet film festivals have been 
held with great success in seven Chilean cities. 

One of the films shown was the international prize- 
winner Don Quixote, so popular in Santiago that it is 
returning for a second run. What better way to win the 
good will of Spanish Americans than to give them an 
artistic production of the great classic of their literary 
heritage! The Communists did not lose the opportunity, 
of course, to twist Cervantes’ masterpiece into a plea 
for communism. They have good Don Quixote in his 
final testament urging—under Russian directorship— 
social justice for the down-trodden masses. 

Another Soviet film, Vuelan las Ciguenas, which en- 
joyed a ten-week run in Santiago, dramatized a Com- 
munist girl's sacrifice of romance to party loyalty. El 41, 
which commemorated the 41st anniversary of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, showed Chileans the modern USSR, 
ably administered, technically advanced, culturally de- 
veloped, morally right. When this film was shown in 
Chile, its star appeared in person. She was, reported 
El Siglo, “quite the antithesis of the Hollywood star. 
Her modesty and simplicity won the affection of all. 
And this for a simple reason: she didn’t resort to ‘poses’ 
nor reveal the intimate secrets of her private life. Nei- 
ther did she hide the fact that she is married—nor refuse 
to eat Chilean beans to preserve her figure.” 

What tragic irony! While the USSR cleverly misrep- 
resents itself, highlighting the noblest aspects of Soviet 
life and hiding the Communist falsification of values, 
Uncle Sam lounges at his TV set and lets Hollywood 
emphasize the tawdry, the sensational and the sordid in 
American life. Who can be surprised, then, if simple, 
uneducated people—a great number of South Ameri- 
cans have had only a few years of schooling—choose 
communism’s humanitarian materialism rather than 
capitalism’s comfort-loving, crime-ridden way of life as 
presented by Hollywood? Is it surprising that the Uni- 
versity of Chile, for instance, is commonly said to be 60 
per cent Communist in faculty and student body? The 
wonder is rather that Spanish America has not yet 
abandoned all respect for North America and gone 
openly Communist. 

The more educated and responsible Latin Americans, 
while they may enjoy the Hollywood product, deplore 
its effects on their people. Until recently juvenile de- 
linquency in the form of roving teen-age gangs was 
completely unknown in Chile. But now the worst ele- 
ments of Chilean youth have learned from U. S. movies 
the jungle tactics of their northern cousins. A large 
segment of Chilean youth affect the sophisticated ec- 
centricity of James Dean, from ducktails to pegged 
pants. Pseudo-Marilyn Monroes hip their way along 
Santiago streets. Elvis Presley has squirmed his snaky 
interpretations of rock ‘n’ roll into the imaginations of 
Spanish American teen-agers, only to aggravate the 
already acute moral problem of countries in which nor- 
mal family life is not very normal. 

Besides the moving picture, the radio has brought 
Presley and his legion of cheap imitators to South Amer- 
ica, A Chilean songwriter lamented recently that 90 
per cent of the radio music in Chile today is “made in 
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the U.S.A.,” most of it rock ’n’ roll. Of course, he was 
exaggerating, but his basic point is so true that the 
Spanish Brothers with whom I live consider that the 
United States has the musical taste of darkest Africa. 


EFFECTIVE RADIO PROGRAMS 

Other nations are represented on the Santiago radio 
stations by less quantity but better quality. There are 
a number of programs in German and French, nearly’ 
all of a high cultural level. The German radio exchange 
sends classical symphonies, lively operettas, choral folk 
music. The French Embassy, besides its exhibitions of 
art, its flower shows and gardens, offers programs taken 
from French musical productions. The Swedish Em- 
bassy assisted the Chilean Ministry of Education in a 
20-program dramatization of Selma Lagerlof’s juvenile 
classic, The Travels of Niels Holgerson through Swe- 
den. 

The Canadian Embassy is presenting a series of pro- 
grams entirely devoid of self-advertisement, a pure 
gift to the Latin American’s better aspirations, bound to 
win respect for Canada as a nation that truly under- 
stands and respects Latin American culture. Produced 
in its own Toronto studios in excellent Spanish, Othello 
presented the rich tragic poetry that Latins love. A 
simple but beautiful dramatization of the Guadalupe 
apparitions paid delicate tribute to the deep-rooted 
Spanish American veneration of our Lady. On the feast 
of St. Raphael, the Canadian program dramatized the 
Old Testament account of Tobias and the Angel 
Raphael. Another program of this series presented the 
inspiring story of a youth who sacrificed his life to com- 
fort the crucified Christ—undoubted center of Spanish 
American religious devotion. The listeners cannot fail 
to recognize this contribution to their religious and 
cultural development—and to be grateful for the recog- 
nition of their Catholic and esthetic heritage. 

The one official U. S. propaganda program suffers 
tremendously by comparison. This program presents 
biographies of great North Americans in a somewhat 
boastful tone, calculated to impress our fellow hemis- 
pherites, but in reality giving the impression: “We've 
got bigger men than you've got.” The lives of Franklin 
and Edison emphasized their scientific contributions in 
a way that must have reinforced the already strong 
impression that we are a people who make the pursuit 
of comfort and convenience a kind of religion. One of 
these programs de- 
scribed in detail the 
latest advances in TV— 
the remote control, the 
wall picture, the mul- 
tiple-program control for 
different rooms in the 
house. Among a people 
who cannot afford even 
the most elementary 
forms of TV, such a pro- 
gram could only excite 
vain curiosity, envy and 
a deepening resentment 








of the “have-nots” toward the “haves” who so indeli- 
cately boast of their mechanical marvels. 

Regarding movies, two steps seem imperative: one 
negative, the other positive. Negatively, we must do 
something to halt Hollywood’s misrepresentation of life 
in the United States. Our lawmakers are very careful 
about whom and what we let into our country; they 
cannot escape responsibility for the harmful social ef- 
fects of what we send to other countries and for the 
consequences to our international reputation. Many 
films which perform a function at home by focusing 
attention on such social problems as racial injustice only 
play into the hands of Communists who would slander 
us abroad. Is there not, then, some way for our State 
Department to control the export of U. S.-made movies, 
eliminating those that show us as crime-mongers, 
women-worshippers and lynchers of Negroes? 


WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


Positively, we should select the best of our existing 
films and dub in artfully the language of the nation to 
which we hope to send them. (Films with subtitle are 
the poorest of propaganda.) Our nation can well afford, 
too, the production of a special series of pictures that 
will artistically present the United States as it really is 
—not merely as the home of color TV, rocketry and 
atomatry, but as a land where Negro and white gen- 
erally enjoy true equality of rights and privileges de- 
spite our Little Rocks (millions of mestizos live in prac- 
tical serfdom in some Latin American countries ); where 





education is truly free (Catholics in Argentina had 
to fight for the right to establish their own university, 
and in Chile private schools must submit to examina- 
tions administered by public school officials); where 
ordinary business relations are based on a system of 
mutual trust (sending bills is rarely risked in Chile, and 
hospitals won't release patients until they have paid ). 

If presented simply and without boastfulness or 
pomp, such films would not only win respect for us but 
also invite Spanish America to imitate the best things 
we have instead of the worst. In radio, something simi- 
lar should be done by the preparation of truly cultural 
programs in a respectful effort to offer Latin America 
our best. 

The New York Symphony’s recent visit to Spanish 
America did much to counteract the impression that we 
appreciate only juke-box music. The players of the 
famous Catholic University Dramatic Guild were an 
inspiration to the Chilean experimental theatre. Johnny 
Ray’s appearance was a great event among the younger 
set, and the “Great North American Circus,” which in- 
cluded an ice show and electronic dancing waters, was 
enthusiastically received. Unfortunately, though con- 
tacts with U. S. artists such as these are winning us 
genuine admiration, the emphasis is often upon the 
merely entertaining rather than the truly esthetic. But 
while they are as yet only sporadic and often super- 
ficial, these cultural envoys are definitely a step in the 
right direction. We must send to Latin America the 
very best representatives we have. So much is at stake. 
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Theology is for all men because all men desire a 
mature knowledge of God. As future leaders, 
every Catholic college student has both the right 


faith. The series, College Texts in Theology, rec- 
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GOD AND HIS CREATION—Murphy, Donlan, 
Cunningham, Reidy. 516 pp. $4.95. 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE-—final volume of the 
basic series. Approx. 630 pp. Ready Sept. $4.95. 
CHRIST, AND HIS SACRAMENTS — Donlan, 
Cunningham, Rock. 630 pp. $4.95. 


TOWARD MARRIAGE IN CHRIST—Donlan, 
Cunningham, Rock. Paper, 199 pp. $1.50. 











DUBUQUE, IOWA 


ognizes that right and fulfills that need. Based 
on the writings of the Church’s foremost theolo- 
gian, St. Thomas Aquinas, this series presents a i} 
scientific knowledge of the truths concerning | 
Christ, written for the maturing mind. 
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Very Rev. Francis J. Lally 


EDITOR, THE BOSTON PILOT 


I cannot claim to have read America for fifty years, 
but I have read it long enough to know that I cannot 
get by without reading it. 

I suppose some people read merely for pleasure; they 
would like AMericA. Some read for information; they, 
too, would like America. Some others read so that they 
can keep up-to-date; they will surely like America. As 
an editor, I read to discern the patterns behind a chang- 
ing world, and I know that I don’t dare miss a single 
copy of AMERICA. 

Reading can be a habit, of course, and like all habits 
it gets comfortable. At times, I suppose, we go on read- 
ing a journal because we always have read it. This 
could be true of AMerica, except for the fact that at 
respectable intervals the paper rejuvenates itself and 
gives us all a fresh start. 

All this aside, it is impressive to observe that at the 
end of fifty years one of the truly great institutions of 
American Catholic intellectual life grows strong in that 
rare combination of youthful vigor and mature wisdom. 


Very Rev. George G. Higgins 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ACTION 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


Sincere congratulations and prayerful best wishes 


' on the occasion of your Golden Jubilee. Your celebra- 


tion coincides approximately with my own silver jubilee 
as one of your readers. As a minor seminarian I was 
first introduced to AMERICA by my father, who has read 
almost every word in every issue over a period of more 
than four decades. I couldn’t have anticipated then 
that in later years at NCWC I would find America 
well-nigh indispensable as a reliable source of infor- 
mation and prudent judgment in the field of Catholic 
social theory and Catholic social action, and that I 
would be privileged to enjoy the friendship and to 
— from the counsel of so many members of its 
staff. 

As a representative of the NCWC Social Action De- 
partment, I am particularly happy to pay tribute to 
and to express my gratitude for America’s intelligent 
and courageous handling of labor-management, inter- 
racial and international problems. In my opinion Father 
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Masse’s consistently well-informed and delicately bal- 
anced articles on the first of these three subjects are 
sufficient of themselves to make your magazine required 
reading even for professionals, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic alike, in the controversial field of industrial rela- 
tions. 


Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


EDITOR, MARYKNOLL 
VICE PRESIDENT, CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


For fifty years, AMErica has been a voice of informed, 
catalytic opinion within the Catholic Church. With the 
passing decades it has taken on an increased resonance. 
It is a voice of mature, unfettered dialog, demonstrating 
to all that Catholic thinking is not total conformity, but 
that there are areas—important areas—where Catholic 
scholars can probe, evaluate and disagree. 

AMERICA is a voice of interpretation, of review, of en- 
tertainment and of knowledge. It is an apostolic voice, 
ever conscious of the unity of redemption and world 
mission of the Church. It is the voice that has recorded 
the death of an old world and the birth of a new. It is a 
constructive voice serving both God and His Church in 
the formation of the whole man. Despite its fifty years, 
it is a young voice—alive, alert, analytical. For Catholics. 
everywhere, indeed for all men pursuing truth, AMERICA 
is a necessary voice for which all can only wish increas- 
ing vigor and long life in the eras of challenge and un- 
certainty yet to come. 


John B. Sheerin, CS.P. 


EDITOR, THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


It is a real pleasure to salute the Jesuits on the Golden 
Jubilee of America. I first made the acquaintance of the 
magazine in college and I still open the latest copy with 
a sense of happy expectation. In the package are intel- 
lectual honesty, timeliness, courage, high-quality jour- 
nalism with a solid background of theology. Scholarly 
without being high-brow, brash if need be but never 
unkind, AMERIcA’s comments on current problems are: 
critical but constructive. In its apostolic alertness, it has. 
been a blessing to lay leaders. The Catholic World 
sends warmest congratulations to the leading Catholic 
weekly. We hope that the Catholic public will not wait 
for your centenary to give you the hundred-thousand 
circulation you deserve. 
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Twenty Years That 


THE JACKSONIAN ERA 
By Glyndon G. Van Deusen. Harper. 283p. 
$5 


Until now there has been no convenient, 
single volume which bridges the gap 
in American history from the rise of 
Andrew Jackson to the emergence of 
Abraham Lincoln. This is the contribu- 
tion of Prof. Van Deusen, chairman of 
the History Department at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, in the latest of The 
New American Nation Series. 

A well-established political historian, 
prominent for his full-length biographies 
of Henry Clay and Thurlow Weed, 
Prof. Van Deusen attempts the difficult 
task of weaving together a vast number 
of scattered and twisted strands into a 
clear and recognizable pattern. As far 
as many Americans are concerned, the 
years between Jackson and Lincoln are 
a sort of “dark ages” when little else 
happened except a victorious war 
against a band of poor Mexicans, and 
when politicians spent most of their 
time squabbling over the issue of slav- 
ery. Actually, the two decades between 
1828 and 1848 are filled to bursting 
with numerous events which are not 
only fascinating and colorful in their 
own right, but which are of enormous 
significance in the course of American 
history. 

Important industrial and_ techno- 
logical changes, a literary Renaissance 
unique in our cultural tradition, innu- 
merable reform movements of world- 
wide significance, a wave of immigra- 
tion unparalleled in history, the passion- 
ate surge of the Abolition movement, 
critical realignments of the party sys- 
tems—these are only a few of the heady 
ingredients in our heritage which are 
only now being rediscovered and reas- 
sessed. 

Out of these many topics, Dr. Van 
Deusen has chosen to concentrate his 
efforts on the brilliant kaleidoscope of 
political arrangements and _ rearrange- 
ments which took place after Jackson 
ceased to provide the personal mag- 
netism which had held together the dis- 
parate elements of the Democratic 
party. Devoting less than one-third of 
his book to the Jackson Administration 
itself, the author traces the narrative 
of political events from the time when 
the mantle fell upon the shoulders of 
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Shaped the Nation 


little Martin Van Buren, through the 
hectic and often frustrating Administra- 
tions of the ill-starred Harrison, the 
“embattled” Tyler and the expansionist 
James K. Polk. The study of the Jack- 
sonian period comes to a close with the 
election of the Whig candidate, Gen. 
Zachary Taylor, hero of Buena Vista, 
who took office in 1849 amid the splin- 
tered wreckage of traditional party 
structures. 

Specialists in American history will 
find little that they do not already know 
in this volume which, despite an im- 
pressive list of primary sources, draws 
most heavily upon published secondary 
works. Many may be disappointed at 
the absence of interpretative comments 
upon such controversial topics as the 
nullification struggle, the Bank fight and 
the background of the Mexican War. 

For the general reader, however, this 
book is almost indispensable as an in- 
troduction to a distinctive period in 
America’s political development. Clear- 
ly written and carefully organized, The 
Jacksonian Era skillfully cuts through a 
maze of political intrigue and party 
battles to bring to light the major per- 
sonalities, issues and ideas which pro- 
vide the political continuity between 
Jackson and Lincoln. On almost every 
page the author has provided footnotes 
indicating the best and latest sources 
dealing with various questions, and has 
topped it all off with a well-arranged 
annotated bibliography. 

Tuomas H. O’Connor 


The New England Conscience 


MOUNT HOPE: A New England Chron- 
icle 
By George Howe. Viking. 312p. $5 


Mount Hope and the fertile lands sur- 
rounding it were the special preserve 
of Massasoit, King of the Wampanoags, 
who befriended the Pilgrims. His son, 
King Philip, waged a war (1675-76) to 
save these lands from the encroaching 
Puritans and lost. The pioneers who 
moved in after Philip’s death named 
the new settlement Bristol. 

This book is ostensibly the history 
of the bustling Rhode Island seaport, 
the center of New England slave trade. 
Actually it is the story of Bristol as seen 


in the chronicle of the town’s leading 
family, the deWolfs, a famous Ameri- 
can clan better known in the 20th cen- 
tury for the literary gifts of the Howe 
branch. Yet it is more than a chronicle 
of a town or a family; students inter- 
ested in the working of the New Eng- 
land conscience will find the volume de- 
serving of careful investigation, for here 
is that conscience at work, profiting in 
a princely manner and without qualm 
from the degrading slave trade and dis- 
pensing favors with well-controlled gen- 
erosity to town and church. 

Mark Anthony deWolf (1726-93) 
was the founder of the family name, 
but he owed his start in life to his 
brother-in-law Simeon Potter, — the 
wealthiest man in Bristol when he died. 
Potter was also “the most contentious 
and onery Bristolian in the colonial cen- 
tury, if not in the town’s whole history’; 
his claim to this distinction is strong, 
but the competition was remarkably 
keen. The deWolfs made their fortunes 
from the slave trade and piracy, both 
legal (privateering) and illegal; when 
these sources ran dry, they turned to 
firearms and rubber. 

The record of this family with its 
fortunes and misfortunes, with its many 
faults and few virtues is honestly and 
pleasantly told by the author; there is 
not a trace of the ancestral writing 
which New Englanders developed to 
the point of dullness and futility. And 
not all the deWolfs could stomach the 
slave trade; the best chapter in the 
book is the adventure of John deWolf 
II (Norwest John) around the world in 
1804 by the way of Cape Horn, Alaska, 
Siberia, Moscow, St. Petersburg, Copen- 
hagen, Portland, Me., and finally back 
to Bristol, three years and eight months 
later. Naturally, he was the first Ameri- 
can to do this; and, as one would ex- 
pect from a deWolf, the adventure 
brought a clear profit of $100,000. 

The impact of the Irish (there were 
594 of them in 1860) and the later im- 
migrants, mainly Portuguese and Ital- 
ians, on the old New Englanders and 
the town is only lightly, but sympathet- 
ically, treated. They deserved more 
space. To underscore the rise of the 
Irish immigrants’ sons, reference is made 
(p. 277) to Eddie Leahy who finally 
became “Senator in Washington.” I 
can find no record of an Edward Leahy 
in Congress. 

The Indian Summer of the Great 
Folks of Bristol ended, according to the 
author, in 1921 with the death of S$. 
Pomeroy Colt (firearms and U. S. Rub- 
ber), a fourth generation descendant of 
Mark Anthony deWolf. A much more 
significant date for the fall of the Great 
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aVintouler 


This pamphlet was written to help you 
understand more fully the many changes 
in the Holy Week Services. 

Father John LaFarge explains the spirit 
of the new liturgy, points out the differ- 
ences between the new and the old, and 
shows how the ceremonies symbolize the 
Passion, Death and Resurrection of Our 
Lord. 


1-9 copies 15¢ each prepaid 
10 or more copies 50% discount 


Order your copies today. 


AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 457TH St., NEw York 17, N. Y. 

















Your charity... 
their hope! 


This is the theme of the 1959 Catholic 
Bishops’ Relief Fund Appeal which 
will be conducted in the more than 
16,000 churches of the United States, 
March 1-8. The Appeal goal is $5 mil- 
lion which serves as the basis of the 
world’s largest private voluntary over- 
seas relief program. You can help con- 
tinue this great work of charity with 
a contribution to the nearest Catholic 
church or BISHOPS’ RELIEF FUND, 
Empire State Building, New York 1, 
mm, Y. 
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Folks of Bristol and all Rhode Island is 
the election of James Henry Higgins 
(1876-1927) as Governor in 1907, the 
first Irish-American elected to this post 
in New England. Wriu1am L. Lucey 


Who’s to Blame? 


THE INTRUDER 
By Charles Beaumont. Putnam. 320p. $3.95 


Although there is the usual protective 
claim at the front of this book that the 
characters are purely fictional, the 
reader will inevitably be reminded of 
John Kasper, the troublemaker in our 
South after the famous Supreme Court 
pronouncement on segregation. 

Adam Cramer, an intruder like Kas- 
per, slips into the town of Caxton on 
the day before 12 Negro students are 
to be admitted to the local high school. 
Along with his cardboard suitcases he 
has a carefully planned strategy for 
stirring up emotions and violence. 

The best laid plans of mice and men 
gang oft agley, but before Cramer’s 
plans go awry, the inflamed passions 
of the local citizens have run amuck. 
The series of events in the novel is 
reminiscent of the headlines we have 
been reading over the past four years. 

The author’s main purpose is to dis- 
cover what it is that makes a man like 
Cramer tick. Tom McDaniel, the editor 
of the town newspaper, initiates an in- 
vestigation that eventually exposes the 
mainspring of Cramer’s drive. 

It turns out that Cramer had no ide- 
ological commitment to the doctrine of 
segregation—as a matter of fact, during 
his college days he consorted freely with 
Negroes, both male and female. He 
was using the issue of segregation 
merely as an avenue to the kind of 
fascistic power that his political-science 
professor Max Blake had held up for 
him as a goal. Blake’s indoctrination is 
summed up in the formula: “Play on 
their ignorance; underline and reflect 
their prejudices; make them afraid.” 

The finest character study in the book 
is that of the newspaper editor. At the 
beginning of the book, Tom McDaniel 
is as emotionally and intellectually op- 
posed to mixing Negroes and whites 
in the schools as his fellow citizens are, 
but in his editorials he has been advis- 
ing his readers to submit to the dic- 
tates of the law. Gradually, as he de- 
tects the ruthlessness and hypocrisy of 
Cramer’s rabble rousing, he comes to 
the realization that desegregation is not 
only legally right but morally right as 
well. And he makes the wise observa- 
tion that should give pause to those of 
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us who are prone to attribute the racial 
disturbances to the “red-necks” and the 
“crackers”: “It’s us, the nice people, the 
intelligent, sophisticated people—we’re 
the ones to blame for this, not the ig- 
norant hillbillies and the cheap neu- 
rotics.” 

The story told here is compelling, 
principally because it is timely, swiftly 
paced and intensely dramatic. The 
major weakness is that the elucidation 
of Cramer’s psychology is too contrived 
to produce a convincing character. 

Epwarp P. J]. Corbett 


LAST ESSAYS 

By Thomas Mann. Transl. by Richard and 
Clara Winston and James Stern. Knopf. 
2llp. $4.50 


Thomas Mann’s critical writing, of 
which there is a good deal, is valuable 
primarily for the light it throws on his 
own development. But these final es- 
says by him are very interesting, mature 
reflections on art and morality, set 
against the background of four great 
writers. The best is probably the re- 
evaluation of Nietzsche, that unhappy 
genius who had so profound an influ- 


ence on Europe. He is considered here 
in the light of much that has been 
learned more recently, in part by reason 
of nazism and the war it spawned. 
More ambitious, however, is Mann’s 
centenary piece “On Schiller,” which is 
in some respects rather disappointing 
(it seems somehow to skirt the heart 
of the matter), but manages to recap- 
ture the idealism which fed German 
education during a century. A winsome 
nostalgia is held in rein by the critic’s 
irony, and there are precious insights 
into the recesses of a poet’s mind. On 
the whole, however, this is an essay 
about Mann reading Schiller rather than 
about Schiller being read by Mann. 
The “Fantasy on Goethe” is utterly 
delightful, and anyone reasonably 
familiar with the personality of the 
Sage of Weimar is likely to find him- 
self turning to it again and again be- 
cause it is wholly devoid of unction and 
rich in perception and the recollection 
of enjoyment. A glorious trifle but it 
would be injudicious to see more of it. 
Finally there is a beguilingly subtle 
estimate of Chekhov, who if he had 
never lived might well have been cre- 
ated by Mann’s imagination. It supple- 
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ments earlier, more ambitious essays on 
Tolstoi and Dostoevski. Here, however, 
the author, who in the earlier pieces is 
seen almost committing himself to ro- 
bust ethical positions, throws his vote 
once more to the candidates for skep- 
ticism. Chekhov is seen as not having 
“the answer”; we gather that Mann did 
not either. 

This is, therefore, a modern, literate 
book, which on the whole has been 
skillfully translated. While it presup- 
poses a reader well informed about 
European literature, there are irony and 
wit enough in its pages to make the 
reading, if not a memorable, at least an 
illuminating experience. 

GerorcE N. SHUSTER 


DRINKING AND INTOXICATION: Se- 
lected Readings in Social Attitudes and 
Controls 

Ed. by Raymond G. McCarthy, Yale Center 
of Alcohol Studies, New Haven, and The 
Free Press, Glencoe (Illinois). 455p. $7.50 


The widespread interest in alcohol 
problems today is evidenced by the 
number of those who are making a seri- 
ous study of these problems. For such 
serious students the present work, 
despite its high price, will provide sup- 
plementary readings grouped according 
to the following topics: Physiological 
and Psychological Effects of Alcohol; 
Drinking Practices, Ancient and Mod- 
ern; Drinking Practices, U. S. A.; Cul- 
tural, Religious and Ethical Factors; 
Controls. 

Much of the material is informative 
and even fascinating, but the religious 
factors are not given the space they 
deserve. The Catholic position, which 
is the traditional religious view of by 
far the greater part of our Western cul- 
ture, is inadequately represented by a 
few incidental and somewhat mislead- 
ing lines. The book should be on the 
shelves of all general libraries, college 
libraries and alcohol information cen- 
ters. Joun C. Forp 


THE CHALLENGE OF BERNADETTE 
By Hugh Ross Williamson. Newman. 101p. 
$1.95 


According to the author, the real mean- 
ing of Lourdes is both symbolized and 
contained in the “Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” Our Lady’s prevenient redemp- 
tion is indissolubly linked with the In- 
carnation and the subsequent estab- 
lishment by Christ of His infallible 
Church. At its deepest level the chal- 
lenge of Bernadette is twofold: to un- 
believers, to put their lives in order; 
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and to the faithful, to respond to Mary’s 
call for prayer and penance. 

This small book by the renowned 
English convert is not a biography but 
an eminently successful presentation of 
the implications of the compelling mes- 
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sage of Lourdes. Particularly note- 
worthy are the first four chapters, which 
rightly emphasize the relevance of the 
empirical to the data of revelation—al- 
beit private revelation. The appropriate- 
ness of the place, the time, the person, 
the country are thoughtfully consid- 
ered in relation to the miraculous events 
of 1858. 

Williamson is careful to point out the 
correctness of Bernadette’s conception 
of the relationship between our Lady 
and her divine Son. Asked which gave 
her greater pleasure: to receive the 
Body of Christ in Holy Communion or 
to speak with the Blessed Virgin, she 
answered: “I don’t know which gave 
me the most pleasure. The two things 
go together and they can’t be compared. 
All I know is that I was very happy 
both times.” 

New insights into the character and 
motivation of Mother Marie-Thérése 
Vauzou are suggested by an intriguing 
analysis of the techniques of the novice- 
mistress in forming her affectionate and 
favored daughter to the high standards 
of religious life. The Queen of Heaven’s 
choice of the humble, obedient, cou- 
rageous child of the Pyrenees may well 
be an invitation to ponder more atten- 
tively the mysterious redemptive sig- 
nificance of our Lady’s hidden years at 
Nazareth. Patricia BARRETT, R.S.C.J. 
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THEATRE 





THE MOST HAPPY FELLA, presented 
at City Center by Jean Dalrymple, 
opens a series of three Broadway pro- 
ductions on sale at bargain prices. It 
must be emphasized that the produc- 
tions have been lowered only in price, 
not in quality. At the City Center box 
office the asking price for Most Happy 
Fella is $3.80 top. When the show was 
on Broadway, orchestra seats were in 
the $8 bracket. 

Your observer noticed the absence of 
Susan Johnson’s brash humor in a sup- 
porting role, but the girl who has re- 
placed her has a comic style all her 
own, and she is amply competent in 
the part. In other respects your review- 
er found the City Center revival more 
enjoyable than the Broadway version. 

Most Happy Fella is a pastoral opera 
that smells of vineyards and radiates 
the warmth of California sunshine. It is 
based on Sidney Howard’s drama, They 
Knew What They Wanted. The charac- 
ters, even the worst of them, are en- 
dowed with charity and the ultimate 
decency of decent people. Their sins 
are impulsive and their contrition sin- 
cere. 

Frank Loesser composed the music 
and wrote the lyrics and libretto. The 
production was directed by Dania 
Krupska. Jo Mielziner designed and 
lighted the sets, and the costumes were 
designed by Ruth Morley. Mielziner’s 
sets and lighting, aside from their func- 
tion of providing background and at- 
mosphere for the story, give one the 
feeling of being close to the growth 
and work of an opulent countryside. 

Since there are no less than 17 vocal 
parts in the opera, any attempt to dis- 
tribute performance honors would be 
invidious. It would be churlish, how- 
ever, not to give Ncrman Atkins, Paula 
Stewart and Art Lund (the only prin- 
cipal who appeared in the Broadway 
production) enthusiastic praise for their 
brilliance as actors and vocalists. 

After The Most Happy Fella vacates 
City Center, the next production on the 
agenda is Say, Darling. Another Sidney 
Howard play, Lute Song, will conclude 
the series. Miss Dalrymple, following an 
example set at Cana, has saved the best 
till last. 


RASHOMON. Earlier in the season, 
David Susskind and The Playwrights’ 
Company produced A Handful of Fire, 
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a drama of tenuous beauty that quickly 
languished at the box office. Refusing 
to be discouraged, Mr. Susskind is test- 
ing his judgment again, this time in 
association with Hardy Smith, and it 
seems that his offering at the Music 
Box is a bell-ringer. 

The scene of the drama is Japan, a 
thousand years ago, and its subject is 
the elusiveness of truth. Fay and Mi- 
chael Kanin are the authors; they based 
their play on stories by Ryunosuke 
Akutagawa. A samurai passing through 
a dense forest with his wife is murdered 
by a bandit who immediately violates 
the woman. When the case comes be- 
fore a judge, the bandit and the widow 
tell conflicting stories. The murdered 
man cannot appear in court, of course, 
but his report to his deities is trans- 
mitted to the audience through a me- 
dium; his version is different from that 
of either his widow or the bandit. 

The action does not reveal whether 
the characters are telling what each be- 
lieves is true or fabricating stories to 
build up their egos. The authors prefer 
to let each member of the audience 
choose the answer that pleases him. 
They lead us down a road to nowhere 
but show us an abundance of beautiful 
scenery along the way. 

To observe Rashomon is to respond 
to a total experience. The story, the 
acting, Peter Glenville’s direction, Oli- 
ver Messel’s settings and costumes, and 
Jo Mielziner’s sensuous lighting are 
blended in rarely encountered theatrical 
unity. A flaw or inadequacy in any one 
contribution would destroy the beauty 
of all. 

The key element, of course, is acting 
that is distinguished by its vividness 
and verve. Claire Bloom, Rod Steiger 
and Oscar Homolka are imaginative and 
eloquent in their roles. They are sup- 
ported by secondary performers as dis- 
ciplined as blue-ribbon Labrador re- 
trievers. All performances afe so close 
to perfection that your reviewer will not 
tisk mentioning names. 


MAJORITY OF ONE, now in tenancy 
at the Shubert under the sponsorship 
of The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary, 
is an amiable comedy based on the 
theme of racial and religious charity. It 
is saved from maudlin sentimentality 
by the warmth and sincerity of Ger- 
trude Berg’s personality and the austere 
delicacy of Cedric Hardwicke’s per- 
formance. 

Leonard Spigelgass is the author, 
and the production was directed by Mr. 
Schary. The settings were designed and 
lighted by Donald Oenslager, who rates 
special mention for his interior of a 
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Japanese home. The decision on cos- 
tumes, including the elegant Japanese 
apparel, was made by Motley, who de- 
serve a decoration for their exquisite 
taste. 

The story begins and ends in the 
home of one Mrs. Jacoby, a Jewish 
widow whose only son has been killed 
by the Japanese in the Pacific war. In 
the closing scene, Mrs. Jacoby is dining 
with a Japanese gentleman who wants 
to marry her. Between the opening and 
closing scenes Mr. Spigelgass pleads 
for racial equality and religious toler- 
ance. Mrs. Jacoby remains loyal to her 
faith, and her suitor remains Japanese 
to the core. Still, they discover a com- 
mon bond of humanity. 

Mr. Spigelgass has written a play 
that is rich in humor and wholesome 
sentiment while pleading for interracial 
amity. It is a play that could be ruined 
by inept direction or incompetent act- 
ing. It suffers neither affliction at the 
Shubert, where the ensemble perform- 
ance is splendid. 

Gertrude Berg’s performance, as the 
Jewish widow, is an imaginative por- 
trait of a wise and lovable woman that 
makes it easy to understand why a 





Japanese industrialist fell in love with 
her. Hardly a man alive could resist 
her motherly warmth and valiant spirit. 
Mr. Hardwicke’s handling of her Ori- 
ental wooer is cool and chaste, balanc- 
ing Miss Berg’s expansiveness and glow. 


REDHEAD, presented at the 46th 
Street Theatre by Robert Fryer and 
Lawrence Carr, is a musical comedy 
that opens with a murder instead of a 
song. It proceeds from crime to gaiety 
at a lethargic pace until Gwen Verdon 
appears. Then everything becomes 
sweet and lovely. 

The production, story as well as 
dances, was directed by Bob Fosse. 
Sets and lighting were contributed by 
Rouben Ter-Arutunian and Jean Rosen- 
thal who, along with Mr. Fosse, rate 
honorable mention for sound craftsman- 
ship. Albert Hauge’s music, generally 
undistinguished, is delightful in spots, 
notably in the delectable “Uncle Sam 
Rag.” Dorothy Fields wrote the lyrics, 
which rise from cleverness to delicate 
sentiment. The story, which hardly any 
one will notice, was authored by Her- 
bert and Dorothy Fields, Sidney Shel- 
don and David Shaw. 


History: Methods and Interpretation 


WILLIAM LEO LUCEY, S.J. 


A real understanding of history begins with the first ap- 
preciation of the historical method. A knowledge of the 
methods and some practical application of them will 
richly reward the student; a love for truth, a method of 


study, a habit of accuracy, a sense of proportion, a bal- 
anced judgment in the face of current problems are a few 
of the rewards. They are all marks of an educated man. 


Paper, xi + 113 pages, $2.50 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 





Guidance and Counseling for Catholic Schools 


LAWRENCE J. SAALFELD 


The author seeks to outline a practical counseling method proper to the 
problems and needs of Catholic students. His principal aims are to set 
forth the duties of personnel, to recommend procedures for initiating a 
program, and to offer means of implementing a guidance and counseling 
program distinctly Christian, The book is not an extensive technical work, 
but a “how-to-do-it” manual for principals and personnel. 


Cloth, vii + 264 pages, $4.50 
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Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 











A BRAND NEW COLOR FILM “Lourdes 
1958” featuring the Way of the Cross— 
for Lent. Write Box 846, Omaha, Nebraska. 











ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens, Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





BAPTISMAL ROBE, CANDLE, Candlestand 
and Booklet, $5.00. AVE MARIA SHOP, 
11 Barclay Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY—1959. Now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Religi- 
ous Films described in annotated listings— 
FREE to Clergy and Religious—$1.00 to 
others. Dept. AM — 29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J.. Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 





Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 
RELIGIOUS EASTER CARDS. Box (12)— 


$1.00. Claver Mission Club, St. Augustine’s 
Seminary, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi. 





WANTED—Your renewal may be due now— 
or overdue! This is a good time to renew 
and make sure that AMERICA keeps coming 
. you every week of the year. Renew to- 

ay! 


Free FOR R 


START SPEAKING 


FRENC “¥ P 
I} pra 

$s PAN 0S Hh anosr OVERNIGHT! 
ERE’S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 
Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That’s all you hear! No dull tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25c to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 


full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 1723, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 
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Essentially, Redhead is a fun-and- 
dance show. Cynthia Latham and Doris 
Rich are comical as prissy spinsters. 
Richard Kiley, denied an opportunity 
to give his fine voice full range, makes 
the best of the material and the songs 
assigned to his role. The show, how- 
ever, was either written or revised to 
exploit Miss Verdon’s versatility, and 
she has a lot of it to spread around. 

Without her humor as an actress and 
verve as a dancer the show would col- 
lapse. At the moment, Redhead and 
Gwen Verdon are synonymous. You 
can’t enjoy one without enjoying the 
other. Correction: Even Miss Verdon 
alone is a sheer delight. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


THE WORD 





Grant, we beseech Thee, O almighty 
God, that we, who justly suffer for our 
deeds, may be relieved by the consola- 
tion of Thy grace (Prayer of the Mass, 
Fourth Sunday of Lent). 


A truly distinguished Protestant theolo- 
gian recently issued a severe condemna- 
tion of what he termed “condemnatory 
religion.” No doubt the statement re- 
quires and must be allowed definition, 
yet it is sufficiently astonishing as it 
stands. Anyone who chooses may dis- 
like and denounce “condemnatory reli- 
gion”; but the posture seems odd in a 
professed follower of Him who declared 
(among many such grave warnings) : 
He who believes and is baptized will be 
saved; he who refuses belief will be con- 
demned. 

Holy Mother Church, steadily guided 
by the Holy Spirit, has ever resisted 
that sentimental temptation which al- 
ways appeals so strongly to the hetero- 
dox: to winnow the Christian revelation 
so as to salvage whatever is pleasant 
and consoling, yet be comfortably rid 
of whatever may prove distressing to 
the sensitive or embarrassing to the re- 
calcitrant. People are to be urged to do 
good and avoid evil, but if they don’t, 
they are not to be given the disturbing 
impression that anything in particular 
will come of it. 

It is Mother Church who is both 
Christian (in the plain sense of teach- 
ing what and as Christ taught) and real- 
istic (in the plain sense of actually see- 
ing what stares everyone in the face). 
Bluntly, almost ruthlessly, the Bride of 
Christ proclaims in her Mass-prayer to- 





day the unpalatable truth which anyone 
slightly past adolescence knows quite 
well: we justly suffer for our deeds. 

There is a sense in which God our 
Lord need not condemn or punish us 
at all; we do it for ourselves. Can it be 
questioned for an instant that wicked 
deeds invariably contain in themselves 
the seeds not only of racking remorse 
but also of just retribution? Surely this 
manifest truth could not be a secret 
known only to the most illustrious of 
poets? 


But in these cases 
We still have judgment here, that we 
but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being 
taught, return 
To plague the inventor. 


O God, that men should 
Put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their 
Brains! that we should with joy, pleas- 
ance, revel 
And applause transform ourselves into 
beasts! 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant 
vices 

Make instruments to scourge us. 

The dark and vicious place where thee 
he got 

Cost him his eyes. 


It would appear, then, that even were 
we, at the expense of the Gospels, to 
fashion for ourselves a strictly non- 
condemnatory religion, we would yet 
be hard driven to discover or invent a 
strictly non-condemnatory sin. As every 
truly honest man will acknowledge, we 
do indeed suffer for our deeds; and 
justly. 

Wisely does Holy Mother Church 
recognize God’s justice; then humbly 
does she beg God’s mercy: that we... 
may be relieved by the consolation of 
Thy grace. The petition is really for 
more than simple forgiveness; we ask 
for the consolation of Thy grace. What 
is this consolation? Surely it is the deep, 
interior conviction that in spite of all 
our follies and downright wickedness, 
we have not forfeited God’s warm and 
tender and fatherly love. None but the 
good God can bring good out of evil; 
if our Father permits us to suffer from 
our own deeds, it is because, in spite of 
all, He truly loves us, and even now 
looks for good from us. 

The rose-colored vestments in the 
midst of the season of penance make a 
symbol of God’s ways with sinful man. 
They are strange, and wonderful, and 
of a sort to make us think. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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Schools and Colleges 


District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 


Indiana 
SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Course leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, Academic and basic 
professional courses in Nursing. Graduate 
Department of Sacred Theology. 


Catalogs on request 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 








Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 


Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 
SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 

Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments. including music, art, journalism. home 
economics, speech and drama, secretarial. 
Elementary and secondary teacher training. 
Extensive campus. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 


Box 79, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 


Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college sed men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in five fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. rganized 
sports: swimming, boating, soccer. Spacious 
campus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, board and room: 
$1,215. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 








Maine 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts, elementary and secondary 
education, secretarial, science and medical 
technology. 

Swimming Tennis Boating Glee Club 
Winter Sports Archery Dances Newspaper 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago, 18 miles 
trom Portland, 1,100 foot beach. Fees, $1,100. 
Catalog. 


Box E, No. Windham, Maine 





New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
Yor 21, N:-X. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York 28, N. Y. Address Rever- 
erend Mother. 





New York 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Daratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small 
classes. ROTC highest rating. 
Beautiful 160-acre campus on Great . 
uth Bay. 76th year. 
Write for Catalog 
Box T, Oakdale, L. 1., New York 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the HUDSON 


Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Re- 
gents and Middle States Assn. College Pre- 
paratory courses. Excellent instruction with 
approved methods. Home-like atmosphere, 
careful supervision. Fire-proof buildings. 
42 acre campus. Catalog. 57 miles N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


Dean ef Students 


Newburgh, New York Phone 800 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 





Pennsylvania 


Immaculata College 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, 
home economics, teacher training, pre-medicine, 
pre-law. Dramatic and musical productions with 
nearby men’s colleges. 350-acre campus near Phila- 
delpnia. New residence hall, liberal artg building. 
Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters 
cf the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early appli- 
cation advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box 
A. IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial, 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts _prepara- 
tion for transfer to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 vears A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities, 
sports. Affiliated with —— Dogg oem 
Write for catalog. Sister presery: 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd very Pen: 
vania. 





BP 


Subseribe to 
America’s 
lively 


companion 


magazine 





CATHOLIC MIND, a bi-monthly, pre- 
sents the best articles (nine in this is- 
sue) from national and foreign maga- 
zines not easily obtainable. Also selected 
addresses and statements (full-text) of 
major importance. Each issue gives you 
a cross section of what thinking people 
are saying. 57th year of publication. 


Only 


$3.00 


per year 


Use the Prepaid 
Card - Insert 


CATHOLIC MIND 


70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y 


Featured in the latest issue are: 


SEGREGATION AND THE SOUTHERN COLLEGES 


by Thurston N. Davis, S.J. The Editor of America reminds the Southern colleges | 
and universities of their responsibilities as the South faces the segregation issue, — 
Text of an address to the Conference of Church-Related Colleges in the South. 


THE CATHOLIC IN PUBLIC LIFE 
by Eugene J. McCarthy. The junior Senator from Minnesota discusses in an inter- 
view the role of the Catholic in the “dirty business” of politics. 


UNESCO AND RELIGIOUS VALUES 


by Luther H. Evans. The role of religious values in furthering the mission of Unesco 
is painted by the organization’s past Director General. 


PIUS XII AND THE JEWS 


by Joseph L. Lichten. A tribute to the late Pope for his efforts on behalf of the 
Jews by a Director of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith. 


PERSPECTIVE ON PURITY 
by Joseph A. Breig. An enlightened, positive approach to the problem of youth and 
chastity by the well-known Catholic writer. 


DOCUMENTATION: 

The Chrismas Message of Pope John XXIII 

An Address on Psychotherapy by the late Pope Pius XII 

Statement of the American Hierarchy on the Teaching Mission of the Church 


Statement of the Canadian Hierarchy on the Family 
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